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In order to gain a better understanding of the user's 
needs tor information, the National Commission on Libraries and 
Inforrraticn Science developed a series of regional hearings. The 
regional hearings are to: (1) provide an opportunity for people from 
all sectors of society to pl^ce their viewpoints on libraries and 
information science and service before the Commission, (2) fester an 
understanding of the role and progress of the work of the Commission, 
and (3) submit recommendations and plans tc early criticism and 
review by those v^ho will be affected. This document contains the 
written testirrony of the witnesses at the Atlanta hearing. The 
transcript ot the oral testimony is LI004375 and other testimony is 
LI004377, (The Cnicago Regional Hearing is available as EEQ68143 
through C68145 and the San Francisco Pegicnal Hearing is available as 
LI004372 through 004374), (NH) 
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Patterns of Organization/ Technology 



8:00 a.m. - 



8:15 



8:30 



Porter Kellam, Director 
University of Georgia Libraries 
Athens, Georgia 

E, G, Roberts, Director of Libraries 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Ruth Atwood, Director 
Information Referral Center 
University of Louisville Library 
Louisville, Kentucky 



Southeastern States 
Survey (see Anders' 
testimony? 

National Library/Computer 
Network 



Cooperation & Technology 



8:45 



James F. Jones, Assistant Director 
Technical Processes 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 



Bibliographic Control 



9:00 



- OPEN 



Legal and Financial Support for Libraries 



9:15 a.m. - 



9:30 



9:45 



Donald Sager, Director 
Mobile Public Library 
Mobile, Alabama 

Margaret Willis, State Librarian 
Kentucky Department of Libraries 
Frankfort , Kentucky 

Janet Smith, Director 
Highland Rlra Regional Library 
Murf reesboro, Tennessee 



Political Boundaries as 
Barriers 



Revenue Sharing 



Effects of Financial Con- 
strictions on Regional 
Service 



10:00 - Enid M, Baa, Director of Libraries & Museums Revenue Sharing and 

Government of the Virgin Islands of the U.S. Categorical Grants 
Department of Conservation & Cultural Affairs 



Andrew A, Ames • WiUiam O. Baker • Joseph Becker • Harold C. Ciotty • Carlos A. Cuadra • Leslie W, Dunlap 
Martin Goland • John G. Kemeny • Louis A. Lerrter • Bessie Bochm Moore • U Ouincy Mumford • Calhcnnc D. Scott 

John E. Velde, Jr. • Alfred R. Zipf 
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10:15 a.m. - OPEN 



10:30 



11:00 



11:15 



User Needs 



1:30 p.m. 



1:45 



2:00 



2:15 



2:30 



Emily Payne, Director 
Tri-County Regional Library 
Rome, Georgia 
and 

Tom Murphy, Speaker, Pro Tem 
Georgia House of Representatives 
Atlanta, Georgia 

0. M. Wellslager, Jr. 
Administrator, Area Development 
Department of Commerce 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Edward W, Ransdell 

Field Engineering Supervisor 

Mississippi Author itv for Educational 

Television 
Jackson, Mississippi 



Margaret Elder, Consultant 
Mississippi Library Commission 
Jackson, Mississippi 

William Clontz, Inmate 

Montgomery County Correctional Institution 
Mt, Vernon, Georgia 

James B. Nelson, Director 
Cabell County Public Library 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Louise Gerrard, Executive Director 
West Virginia Commission on Aging 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Elolse Groover, Administrator 
Department of Education 
Educational Media 
Tallahassee, Florida 



State Aid for Libraries 
(no written testimony) 



Problems of Distributing 
Technical Information 
to Developing Communities 
and Companies 

(Will bring written test.) 

Cable and Educational 
Television 



Users, Determining their 
Needs 



Prisoners 

(no written testimony) 



Appalachian Poor 



Aged 



Elementary and Secondary 
School Aged Children 



2:45 



- OPEN 
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3:00 p.m. 



3:15 



3:30 



3:45 



4:00 



Mary Louise Creech, Student 
East Carolina University 
Greenville, North Carolina 

Casper Jordan 
Assistant Professor for 

Library Service 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Annette Phlnazee 

North Carolina Central University 
Durham, North Carolina 

Hslu-Yun Keng, Librarian 
Whltten Village 
Clinton, South Carolina 
and 

Vinton Smith, Director 
Education and Training Services 
Whltten Village 
Clinton, South Carolina 

Philip Ogllvle, Administrator 
North Carolina State Library 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



College Students 



Black Academic Libraries 



Blacks 



Mentally Retarded 



Rural Population 



4:15 



- OPEN 



Adequacies and Deficiencies 



4:30 



Edward Slntz, Director 
Miami/Dade Public Library System 
Miami, Florida 



Non-Traditional ^.earning 



4:45 



5:00 



Frances Kaiser, Head 
Department of Library Instruction 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Laura Ebaugh 

Greenville, South Carolina 



User Instruction in 
Academic Libraries 



Adequacies and Deficiencies 
of Local Libraries 
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Human Resources 



5:15 p.m. - Elizabeth Beamguard, Director 
Alabama Public Library Service 
Montgomery, Alabama 

5:30 - Mildred Mason, Corporate Librarian 

Reynolds Metal Company 
Richmond, Virginia 



Personnel 



Personnel 



GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNX:)LOGY 

PRICE OILBKRT MKMORIAL LIBRARY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30^32 



OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 



Januax-y 24, 1973 



Mr. Frederick H. Bui'khardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science 
Suite 601, 1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt, 

As '^hairman of a Sub-Committee on Automation of the University 
System of Georgia's Fe<?ents' Academic Committee on Libraries, i 
forward the enclosed statement of endorsement by ^hat group of a 
regional library center as testimony in support ot a national library 
ne twork. 

Thank you for your consideration. 




Sincerely 



E. G. Roberts 
Director uf Libraries 



EGR:es 



Statement ol Regents* Committee on Libraries, University System ol Georgia 
to the National Commission on Libraries, January 19, 1973 

At a meeting held on Friday, Januain' 19, 1975, Macon (Georgia) 
Junior Collet^e of the Regents' Academic Committee on Libraries, University 
System of Georgia, I was instructed by the Committee (1) to notily tlie 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science ol the Committee's 
unanimous endorsement of the multi-state southeastern regional library 
processing center proposed and authorized by the Association of South- 
eastern Research Librai'ies November 3, 1973; and (2) to recommend to the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science that the highest 
priority be given to the support of the southeastern and other regional 
centers as units of a developing national library network. 

Attached are a brief statement which presents the background and 
arguments for the southeastern library network, and a copy of the 
"agreement to participate" in it. 

The Regents* Academic Committee on Libraries is composed of the head 

librarians of the twenty-nine state supported institutions of the University 

System of Georgia. The University System includes the University of Georgia, 

Georgia State University, Georgia Institute of Technology, the Medical 

College ol Georgia, twelve four year colleges, and thirteen junior colleges. 

E. G. Roberts, Chairman 
. Automation Sub-Committee 

Regents' Academic Committee on Libraries 
University System of Georgia 



SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY NETWORK 



The Association of Southeastern Research Libraries (ASERL), on November 3, 1972, 
unanimously authorized tho establishment of a multistate southeast regional library 
processing center using the highly successful Ohio College Library Center (OCLC) as 
a model. OCLC is currently providing centralized cataloging service for 49 state 
and private academic libraries in Ohio plus groups of libraries in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New England and a consortium of predominately black schools in the south. 
Through telephone lines linking participating libraries to the computer in Columbus^ 
Ohio catalog cards are produced and mailed to the libraries. Programning is 
currently underway to provide similar services for ordering new books and serials 
and for maintaining various financial, order and inventory files. 

The successful OCLC system offers the first real opportunity for libraries 
to lower unit operational costs through cooperative and shared automated effort. 
Lower unit costs are made possible by: 

1. Sharing the costs of systems development selected or designed for 
efficient library operation. 

2. Sharing the costs of hardware selected or designed for library 
application. 

3. Sharing the services of the limited number of persons experienced in 
library data processing. 

4. Sharing the costs of the creation, transcription to machine form, and 
editing of bibliographic records which may be used by a large number of 
libraries. 

5. Sharing the costs of machine storage of huge files of bibliographic 
records . , 

A cost study at Dartmouth College showed that full cataloging per title 
including card catalog production costs $2.76 ($.72 local costs + $2.04 shared costs 
of OCLC system). Using OCLC Dartmouth has been able to reduce its cataloging staff 
10 E.F.T. positions. Ohio libraries report similar staff reductions and savings to 
Ohio libraries have been estimated at $400,000 annually. As other functions are 
automated using the same facilities, the unit costs for cataloging will drop and 
additional savings in other activities will be realized. 

Direct service benefits result also: 

(1) Interlibrary loans are facilitated. 

(2) Acquisition decisions and agreements can be made based on knowledge of 
the holdings of the cooperating libraries. 

(3) Books are processed faster. 

(4) Many special purpose listings (new lists, subject bibliographies, 
catalogs, etc.) can be produced in printed or microfiche (COM) form. 

The Association of Southeastern Research Libraries has proposed that those 
academic libraiu^s wishing to participate pay a membership fee of $1,000 or (if 
greater) one percent of its expenditures for books and other library materials in 
1971/72 to be used for the development of the center. An anticipated time of 18 
months is projected, after the appointment of a director^ before the center would 
be fully operational. The center will probably bs a project of tbe Southern 
Regional Education Board (SREB). 



12/8/72 



SOUTHEASTCKN LIBRARY NErwORK 



AGREEMENT TO PARTICIPATE 

Conditions : 

(I) The southeastern library network will be patterned after the Ohio College Library 
Center. 

{2) To become a participant in the southeastern network, an institution must send two 
signed copies of this agreement to the Oiairman of the Association of Southeastern 
Research Libraries by February 15, 1973. The Chairman of the Association of South- 
eastern Research Libraries will countersign this agreement and return one copy to 
the participating institution. 

(3) Each participating institution will pay to the Association of Southeastern Research 
Libraries by August 30, 1973 the greater of these: (a) one per cent of the total 
spent by the institution's libraries on books and other library materials (including 
microforms) during fiscal year 1971/72; or (b) $1000.00. 

(4) On call by the Chairman of the Association of Southeastern Research Libraries, 
representatives of all participating^ institutions will meet sometime after February 
15, 1973 to organize as a non-profit corporation, or as an agency of the Southern 
Regional Education Board, or in such other manner as a majority of the representatives 
may choose. Other normal organizational business may be transacted immediately or 
later: election of officers; adoption of rules and bylaws for the governance and 
control of the organization; determination of criteria for admitting additional member 
institutions; planning budgets and financial support. Including grant proposals to 
governmental and prlvace sources; the employment of a network director and staff; and 
the inauguration of technical studies to select the best location for the center based 
on the distribution of the institutional participants and on other relevant f^iCtors. 

(5) In the event the library network organization is not consummated for any reason, it 
is agreed that all payments without interest will be returned to the institutions 
which made them. 

(6) In the event the organization of the participating institutions as outlined in (4) 
above is realized, the Chairman of the Association of Southeastern Research Libraries 
will begin the transfer to the new organization of such funds as have been collected 
from participants. When such transfer of funds has been completed (no later than 
August 30, 1973), the Association of Southeastern Research Libraries will terminate 
its official and corporate connection with the network organization. 

In accordance with the above conditions, . \ agrees to 

(name of institution) 

participate in the organization of a southeastern library network and will pay by August 
30,1973 to the Association of Southeastern Research Libraries this amount $ 

Signature: 

Typed name: 

Title: 



Date: 



For the Association of Southeastern 

Research Libraries: f Chairman 



return to: 



r.':*tior.al Ccrjnissj oa or Libraries 

rincl Inf OiTr.^tioa Science 
1717 K Str-^c, IT.vr, 
Suite 601 

Vasi.ingtca, D.C. 20036 

Please cl:2ck the follovtnj as th^y iipply to you: 

( / J I shall subniit wri-.toa ti^srlmony for tho official 
record as soon as possible . 

[ ] I do not plan to subnit irritten tC3tlnony. 

[ y] XX^»»jexatXW)t«X«C3^ of will be present. 

[ ] I do not plan to be present. 

[ ) 

I reconniend that you contact tha foJlc^^lr,^ parsonCs) to obtain vritten 
tC3tinony for the official rrxord: (Kr.n^, position or title, ccTpl^::3 
address, telephono r.utnber, ircliida art"»a code, pleads) 



ERIC 



From: 

E. G. Roberts, Director of Libraries 



P»8^^?l)&>iX3^X}Pi?CTfe Arthur T. Kittle, Associate Director of Libraries 



Address Georgia Institute of Technology 



Cjty/?t-itc Atlanta, Georgia 30332 



(404) 894-4510 



GiLORGlA INSriTUIl (^i ThChiXOl 0(,V 
ATLA\TA. ciLORGlA Su^>: 



.^f F.CE OF THE QiBECTOR January 21, 1973 

Testimony on Library and Information Services to 
the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science: 

E . G. Roberts , Dix'ector of Libraries 
Arthur T. Kittle, Associate Director of Libraries 
r Georgia Institute of Technology 

Atlanta, Georgia 30332 



A National Library Network 

You have asked for brevity and concentration. Consequently, we have 
selected thai area which should provide the greatest benefit to both 
library operations and information users, namely the development of a 
national library/computer network. Tne model on which such a network can 
be based has been operating successfully for more than a year. We refer 
to the Ohio College Library Center. Regional groups in New England, the 
mid-/. tlantic states, the Southeast, and other areas are moving rapidly to 
replicate the OCLC system. These groups need support now. Interest is 
high but sufficient financial resources may not be available in many 
libraries. The infusion of adequate funding at this time to these 
cooperating regional centers can do much to insure the orderly and efficient 
development of a national network - composed of several regional centers. 
Prompt development of a national network is clearly in the national interest 
since the benefits will accrue rapidly throughout the entire library/ 
information complex. Some of these benefits are: 

(1) large scale bibliographic control over the nation* s information 



(2) 



resources with a rapid communications capability iiukin^r possible 
eilective resource development and sharing on local, state, 
regional and national levels. 

(2) centralized librarj^ processing providing on-line shared 
cataloging (already op- \ serials control, acquisition 
anf circulation control systems. 

(3) great impetus to the standardization of bibliographic records 
on a national and international level. 

(4) opportunities for effectively interfacing the computer and 
microfilm technologies . 

(5) large scale reduction in unit costs to libraries for the 
above mentioned operations. The automation of library 
processes coupled with the shared use of library resources 
offers the most promising means for reducmg the rate of 
increase in library costs. 

The Ohio College Library Center has provided a successful model. 
The OCLC system offers a tremendous opportunity for libraries to lower 
their unit costs through cooperative and shared automated effort. Lower 
unit costs are made possible by: 

(1) sharing the costs of systems development selected or designed 
for efficient library operation. 

(2) sharing the costs of hardware selected or designee for 
library application. 

(3) sharing the services of the limited number of persons 
experienced in library data processing. 

(4) sharing the costs of the creation, transcription to machine 
form, and editing of bibliographic records which may be used 



(3) 



by a large number of libraries. 
(5) sharing the costs of machine storage of huge files of 

bibliographic records . 
The several efforts modeled on OCLC deserve encouragement and 
funding to get them into operation in short order. We strongly urge the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science to make every 
effort to encourage appropriate lederal programs and funding to assist 
these emerging regional efforts to get started and thereby lay the 
foundation for a strong national library network. 



A Southeastern Regional Library Center 



For example, in the Southeast the Association of Southeastern 
Research Libraries has initiated a replication of the OCLC system which 
would serv^e academic libraries in a ten state area. Approximately one 
hundred libraries have in principle endorsed and approved the develop- 
ment oi the center. The Southern Regional Education Board is working 
closely with and assisting in the development. Institutions, most of 
which are currently in a financial bind, are being asked to commit 
substantial funds to finance the staffing, equiping, and operating the 
center. This effort like most cooperative efforts vitally needs financial 
support now to insure its successful inception. Seed money is essential 
at this time. The investment of federal funds in the next two year 
period should produce dramatic results for libraries in this entire 
ten-state area. 



( 4) 

Georgia Tech's Application of the Computer 
and Microfilm Interfiv^e 

The opcions open to a library with a machine readable catalogint^ 
base offer manv opportunities for faster and more efficient service to 
users. Georgia Tech, for example, is particularly interested m 
interaction between the computer and microfilm technologies as a means 
of extending library services. 

For a year the Georgia Tech Library has been operating a program 
which provides dispersed bibliographic access and physical document 
delivery through the use of multiple copies of microfiche catalogs. 
The Georgia Tech program features a microfiche catalog divided into 
two sections. Par^ ^nc contains the author-title, subject, and serial 
holdings, including all entries filed in the card catalog through 
September 1971, Part two, produced by the Computer Output Microfilm 
process as a supplement to part one, is updated, recompiled and 
reissued bimonthly. The Mser never has more than two files to search. 
The total catalog which corresponds to a book catalog on microfiche has 
been placed in al . academic and research departments of the institution 
for use by faculty and graduate students. Daily delivery of requested 
documents (books, copies of articles) is made to all departments. After 
nine months of operation a large majority of library service to the 
faculty is provided through the microfiche catalog and delivery service. 
The experiment is successful by any reasonable measure but its real 
significance is due to its low cost. The entire operation for the first 
year, Including filming (basic files and supplements, each in 50 copies) 
42 readers, and delivery will cost approximately $16,000. Costs for 
the second year are anticipated to bu $7,000, Any library with a 



(5) 



machine readable data base can uith a similar program greatly extend 

its service capabilities outside the library building quite economically. 



Summary 



This is a brief statement but it speaks to lour oi the six goal- 
priorities listed by NCLIS. Primarily it deals with the improvement 
of library activities and services through better use of available 
computer technology. The interface of computer and microfilm techniques 
touches largely on an economical extention of user's services. To 
establ ish regional and national ne tworks large cooperative ui\i ts must 
be devised. New patterns of organization are inevitable. Ihe ASERL 
plans for a Southeastern center picture a hundred or more academic 
libraries working in concert with a substantial savings of library 
manpower cost to the cooperating institutions. The interaction 
of each of the six goal/priorities is most evident in that area we 
have spoken to and consequently has the widest potential for dramatic 
improvement in American library operations and service. We urge the 
serious attention of the National Council on Libraries and Information 
Science . 



Louisville Information Referral Center 
University of Louisville 
The Library 
Belknap Campus 



T' o Feferral r'en^er ^' e "Miversi'" 7.0';1 c vi lie 
as 'vjo areas of recponslri 11 1 v l- a* renera-,e .-rea^ in^eres^ 
ir. ''^o'lr Co^ini r^si onr roa]s 3.!id acrivi^ies. /.'e are ^' e DT^o.'ec' 
a-e::^' for cooDera- i^^e vrork: af '/pe lirrar^^ e>:rap'or: sri v/j ■ 

er libraries in ^-^e area aiid i': •''■^e Gla'^-e: and v/e arc a'*oTip- 
\\-'>r 'O Drovide "^ec'T-ical "nforma*' i or, ^'o "-'li vei-ci ; fa:; ^1- ^ 
a?id s^' \6err:F, and "^o t-e -'islness comTi 3rJ. Ye : ave : een 

ri;> ^inr e?nlcal T'tles dlreci"lv - ere for almoe^ 3 vears, and 
a'/O \ried v/i'': mea-Ter G-access 'o r m "^^"RTC 'apes. 

;'e are ^'remendoasly lr,t-eres^ed in t^e ase of comp-'er 
da' a i3''.kc an a means of ot tainir.r and di r-;sem1 na M rr r.cJen- 
'.Iflc information. ^ne "la/lor nror-lem at v;e see is lI 
enornou.s oroli f pral i on of ese experisl /e r-ases. V'e are 
in'^ere.'^^^cd in mos^ of em. ri-t alas, do not - ave suffjcien^ 
...sers or f '^nds ' o .nis'lf/ ad/jal r mninr of t'^e bases a* "r'^e 
iniversi 1//. nir f r isl'ra*. inrr experiences witl: ERIC \ ave proven 

at. v;e do >io^' ' ave the resoiirces necessary to program anev/ 
w a'. v;as a poorl\^ olanned and radlv executing softv;are packa-ie. 
.'• ere is considerable interest not only in our faciltv. V 
also in some municipal government arrencies in lisinp* ^'^^e Psvc'^o- 
Ic^ical AriStrac' s data t^-ases nut v;e do not ::ave funds or s';f- 
flclo>,^ qnesMons to ;*ast if'/ operation of t-r.at base direc^lv a^ 
our comp'i^v^r facilitv. ""''e v/0'i]d recommend stronp*ly tZ-^at an 
effort be made i"o ^^ave on-line quer/ similar to Medline avail- 
a''le for a varlei./ of data i^ases t'-:ro ipb re/rional facilM:ies. 
'•Je can foresee ise of Clem Condensates, ^'"^n^Tineeri np- index, 
''olluu:ion Ais^racts, etc, if we could ^;ook on to t'^em on ] ine 
at a f a i r 1 "/ r e a s on a b 1 e rate. 

Cecondlv. v/e see a need for telp iii makin^r tr^e pur lie 
aware of ^'^^eir needs for Information. It is difficult to put 
a price tap" on t-^e vel^^e of information. Many indusi.rial librar 
ies lave closed in 1' 1 s area In tte last, fev; years as research 
vras C'l' tack. J I Is almost impossible to assess t^e impact of 
lack of informat-ion on ' - e lonp* ranre vJ^'alit./ of a bu.siness. 
In an area v/r-ere profi^: yoverns activltv5 this inarillitv means 
fall 4re of tisiness to prooerlv itili^.e Informational services. 
\\e feel tbat: one of voir t-asks s^-^Oild be st .idies, not. onl / on 
^ '-^e existence and ooeratlon of information services, tut even 

Loubvitle, Kentucky 40208 
(S02) 636-4902 Tel. 
810 535 3036 rWX 



Louisville Information Referral Center 
University of Louisville 
The Library 
Belknap Campus 



"^^ore . * '6 1 '^j^n ov; ■ o i '.f 1 :er.co ' - e d - 1 j c * o -"^o ' o^ti . 

. • i nil : , vre ave . een * re*\ey ^sl ' i'aDreGced vrl ' " ^* 
o j.cceGn of coopora' ive Dro'Ta^nc ' -.a' - ave ' or/.e frn.1 ' i?i • - 
lar.' fev; vearc. '^e - ave prod iced a variet'^ of ^"'o?'i T.in^r; of 
T'erialc, t-e larp'ec^ -ejnr '-e ^or' ack/ .'^a'e Ti/.*. lave a 

^Tiicrofiln da'a '-ar.e orod :ced cooperate ''el^^ jr. ^V.e >n^';cKiana 
'le^T'Overci and t'.e T-ou^ cvj lie "T ree ^ 11c 1,1 : rar ' ■ ic 
<'e.':o:irce i3 :er:r made ava'la:le *: roii.T- a rie-vrorK l^'rar- 

ley. all over * ' e s' a' e. :?o": ^ 'r.ese pro^'ectc : ave ♦ een Tiadc 
poscl'le : : \[' e financial assistance and adninif^^ra^ive s'^opor'" 
of '-e s'-a'e li-^'rarv. "hese oror-ranis are nov/ In reooard ' : e- 
ca ise of e v;i • - drav/al of federal f Jndinr. 

Franklv- ve wo ild prefer -o deal directlv v/l • ' e 
s- a^ e if f,:inds co ;ld re cr.anneled ^':at v/av rat-.er Iran ^'/ro'irr 
\' e ver/ lar.^e federal offices. Federal regulations are of necess 
itv, more rec^triciive arid inflexirle. In manv areas, t'-e effor'" 
•leccssar,^ to vrri^e ^ran^s and report on t* em costs alTiOst as 
^ri.ic" as e <L_^rant received. l/e cerLainl ^ do not advocate 
fiscal irresponsibility, : ut v/e v/ould v/elcome less c/>il ersome 
and rirld regulations and lon-^^er ranre funding. Ve rave c^-- 
served ^^reat v;aste due to S'-^ort term f ;ndinr, v&er all of t- e 
r-rant funds mus^ he spen.'' v/it- in a fairl/ b'''ief period, and 
m :c' more efficient :se coild re made if a ionr^er spending v/as 
allowed . 

In t' e last few 'rears in t'-is comrrunity ^ lere seems 
to :"e a rrowinr conviction t'at the future development of 11- 
r-rarj services m^^si be tbrour.^ coooerative effort. T*e immense 
flood of Drinted and non prin' materials^ t'^^e space nroblem 
and S'ortare of funds and staff -ave compelled lil^rarians to 
en.'^are in mi'ual efforts. T- js trend vrould be rreatlv accelera • ed 
br a national interlibrary loan cojpon system, administered 
oj t er ry t: e Library of Conp;ress or tbe American Librarv 
Association. All libraries in t'-is state are continually • avirp^ 
difficulties payinr fC'' p! oi ocopy interlibrar/ loan crarpes 
r] \e no tre small coio mts of money involved, and tbe bookkeepinr 
efforts of e larrer lend1n;T ins :ituitions ^ ost almost more ^^ a^i 
t: e rnone / collected. A coupon system p;ood for all Ibi^raries in 
t: e countr/ similar to -government docr^men^' order coupons v;ould 
p-reatlv alleviate tlis prorlern. Smaller libraries could nr/ 
'locks of coupons and larger lit)rar1es co ild turn In excess co ipon 
for casl periodically. 

An even more sip-nificant telp could le rendered h/ t* e 
es^ abli s! men1 of nationally recornized standards for libraries 

l'^i»ville, Kentucky 40208 
(502) 63&4902 Tel. 
810 536-3036 7WX 
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rr.at would emphacize the efficiency of oervicer. ratl-r than t> e 
mere numbers of volumes, irrespective of v/>at volumes tbev are 
Presently, a library with a lari.:e collection tbat is almost 
never nsed is regarded as a better licrarr t^an one t-a"^ -a- a 
smaller collection that is heavily used. ^ ::e must Iook forward 
to better communication, nationally assisted Droduction of 
regional data basos sue- as are springing up with '':CLC, nciT 
-OUT:', FAUL, Ih-Lin:iT, etc, and the establishment of libraries 
v/nose goal is not mo>-e and more books but better and better 
service to the users. 



'Mrs. ■ Futh Atv/ood, Director 
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September 29, 1972 



Mr. Cnarles Stevens 

Associate Director for Library Development 
Project Intrex 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 

Dear Mr. Stevens: 

This letter takes advantage of the openness to suggestions and comments which 
I am sure is the attitude of the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science. I understand there are soon to be hearings; perhaps the following 
suggestions may be entered into the deliberations. 

Most of the library networking and computerization efforts (on all but housekeeping 
chores) have recognized, even if tacitly, that complete v^ontrol over the 
literatures of all fields is not just an ideal, but an eventual basic element 
in the solution of our information problems. If we can agree that this is true, 
may I suggest that for the next decade or two, ^-he following two programs would 
be the most useful direction we could take: 

(1) The establishment of a series of bibliographic centers charged with 
the duty of bringing the literatures of distinct fields under control. 
The product of this work would be printed indexes of the literatures 
of each field, consisting of a basic set of volumes including the 
literature from its beginning until a cut-off date of, sav 1970, 

and supplementary cumulated volumes issued periodically for the 
literature since that time. 

(2) The establishment of a National Microform Cataloging Center, the 
product fron which would be a printed catalog of all works placed 
in complete form on one of the microformats, to include location 
symbols and to be updated by succeeding editions. 

As there is no question but that these projects would represent monumental 
efforts, there is alr^o no question of -ch' ^r potenr-Jally immense value. Some 
arguments for them as a course of action . ^llow. 

The bibliographic centers proposed in (l) above would assume to a centralized 
work force effort now being wasted by countless individuals in their searches. 
The assumption of this effort to the centers would free the researchers and 
scholars for the most efficient use of their talents. In spite of the fact 
that the fields vary in size and complexity as well as in closeness of relation 
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to one another, it is necessary that a center be devoted to onl:/ one field or 
a group of very closely related fields in order to most cleanl/ overcome the 
difficulties of semantics in indexing. Our best exam^ple to date is the 
responsibility assumed by the National Library of Medicine for melica! literature. 
The heretofore unmanageability of publishing such large projects has been 
lightened by the ^-apabilities of the comiputer to replace the t>'p)esettini:^ and 
revising formerr- done manually. 

Regarding suggestion (2) above, most academic libraries hold tens and hundreds of 
thousands of works within various series on microformats which do not, and never 
will, show in their card catalogs. The reasc-^ it that their sheer numbers and 
the ease with which they are acquired is too r.uch for any individual catalog 
departments to cope with, even though the wor}"^ tlemselves are potentially as 
valuable and important as those that show in tie c-rd catalog The proposed 
printed catalog would obviate the need for cataloging of any micromaterials 
in any library and soon become known by schols^'s as a location tool not only for 
their own collection, but for outside sources as well. The catalog and the 
indexes of the fields are complementary tools, each serving a whole purpose of 
fundamental importance to information control and naking each local library more 
self-sufficient as means of choosing and finding materials for any piece of 
research. Fome of the expense for this project should be contributed by the 
micromaterials industry, as they are certain to benefit. 

Networking in which ineffectual centers are connected together and computerization 
of partial literature controls produce only limited results, most of the time 
with a minimum of authoritativeness . It must be remembered that, bibliographically 
speaking, partial anything is a compromise which obligates the searcher to 
proceed in ignorance of the completeness of what he has, or to dig further. In 
our scattered attempts at literature control we are working on the eighth and 
greatest wonder of the world, but not systematically, and without the muscle 
needed to finish the work. If any organization could set us in the right 
direction, it seems that a national cornmission of the United States would be 
that organization. 

That part of our world which is concerned with information and its accessibility 
will be following your activities with a great deal of interest. 



Sincerely, 




Assistant Director for 
Technical Processes 
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January 18, 1973 



Honorable Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 

Suite 601 

1717 K. Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

I appreciate this opportunity to submit written testimony to the commission regarding 
problems experienced by the Mobile Public Library system in providing service to users. 

Political boundaries often serve as a barrier to effective library service support. As 
the Director of a city and county library system, whose jurisdiction is bounded by the 
Mississippi state line to the west, and whose jurisdiction is one county away from the 
Florida state line on the east, I am deeply concerned that information and resources are 
often barred to the user. 

I can observe in Mobile a situation which may not be unusual in these days of improved 
transportation. A Mobilian is just as likely to shop in Pensacola, Florida, work in Gulf 
Port, Mississippi and perhaps take his family to dinner at Antoine's in New Orleans. 

Developing adequate library service when a high percentage of one's clientele is not 
only from another suburb, city or county, but from another state in this highly mobile 
age is difficult. A six block drive from our main library will put you in another county. 
Our bookmobile has stops a footstep away from Mississippi. You can step out the back 
door of one of our branches into a developing suburb with its own library system. If we 
discuss a book on one of our television programs, we are just as likely to receive a reserve 
for it from Florida or Mississippi, as well as Alabama, for our programs are cabled over 3 
state area. We provide a visual reference service which permits the public to request 
information for delivery over a cable television channel; however, the cable television 
firm has extended its network across the city limits into the suburbs and even into another 
county. 
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Interstate highway systems, electronic communication and the patterns of shopping and 
employment have combined to form a serious threat to the logic of local support of 
library service. 

The point is that the separate jurisdictions contain people who need information, and 
we happen to the the nearest large public library. We have a choice of providing it 
and letting the city pick up the bill, or erecting a whole series of barriers, most of 
which are not very effective. To cite one example, each year we write off approximately 
$15,000 in books which are carried into Florida, Mississippi or some other jurisdiction 
outside our city or county. If you charge non-resident fees you run into the difficulty of 
establishing a fair rate. What is fair? $1.00, $5.00, $25.00, $100.00. To a student 
using our Special Collections Division for a school assignment even $1.00 is too much. 
To a person looking for a book which is out-of-print and obtainable nowhere else even 
$100.00 would be reasonable. What is the price of information and ideas? In the final 
analysis there is no answer. Information and Ideas ars the fuel of American industry and 
intellectual life. 

Yet, if you do not erect barriers you will have a difficult task at budget time. Justifying 
increased support for an institution which is likely to experience substantial usage by 
people outside the jurisdiction of the taxing authority is hopeless. 

But there is something wrong where a society is so organized that people are denied 
help and assistance because they happen to reside on the wrong side of the city limit 
sign. 

I am certain there are a few public libraries in the United States which are not faced with 
this problem. I have cited Mobile because it is my city. I would suspect the problem is 
much more serious in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, or anywhere a large library exists 
amid a web of intersecting state, county, city and suburban boundary lines. 

I would propose that the commission give serious thought to the creation of a federal system 
of libraries, especially for those institutions which are large enough to have regional 
responsibilities. When we conceive of our larger libraries as true national resources, the 
proposal should not be that radical. We have a national park system to provide Americans 
with open space and recreation, and to insure these areas are forever preserved and adequately 
developed. Why should we not have of a similar system to insure Americans have access 
to information and intellectual enrichment, and to insure these facilities are preserved and 
developed. Surely there are precedents which would support this concept. 

The time is not far off when we will exhaust our natural resources. We are already at a 
stage where the raw materials for many of our industries come from overseas. We have 
become aware of our balance of payments deficit. We will not be the richest nation in 
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the world In terms of industrial resources forever. As time passes, I believe we will 
come to realize that perhaps our best resource, and one of most lasting value, will 
be the technological, managerial and creative knowledge this nation acquired. Let 
us hope we have learned how to preserve It and make it accessible. 

That is. III essence, what our libraries are for. 

Respectfully submitted. 




Donald J 
Director 



DJS/dk 



STATEMENT 



A great deal of time and effort has been spent in Kentucky developing 
Public Library and Bookmobile service during the past fifteen years. The funding 
has always been low, but has gradually increased as the years past, from Federal, 
State and Jocal sources. 

The first year (1957) funded by the Library Services Act brought $40,000 
to Kentucky, 

Last year Federal funding reached $927,000 for many different kinds of 
services - for Public Libraries, Bookmobiles, Libraries in State Institutions, 
and Libraries for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, for Inter library 
Cooperation between all types of Libraries, and for construction or remodeling 
of a small number of Library buildings. 

This year the President has cut Federal funding for this program by 
43% (to $503,000) in Kentucky, making it necessary to cut books and materials 
for everyone. Bookmobiles for the isolated and disadvantaged, equipment, li- 
brary buildings, special projects for the disadvantaged and the aging, and 
staff necessary for careful planning for the future. 

In rural areas in Kentucky, there is no other agency to which people 
of all ages may turn for interesting programs on current problems, for pleasant 
recreation, for information, for a continuing education, for intellectual 
stimulus, for practical help, and for referrals to the proper agency when in 
need , 



The basic books and other materials in these Libraries are very carefully 
selected by trained Librarians at the Department of Libraries, As a result. 
Public Libraries participating in the State Program are jewels for otherwise 
seriously disadvantaged citizens. These Libraries are active, friendly havens 
for everyone. Their close connection with the Headquarters Library at Frankfort 
maKes it possible for anyone anywhere to get answers to unusual questions or 
all kinds of books not found in local Libraries, 

Films and resources for local programs in rural Libraries were enjoyed 
by 230,911 viewers last yearl (These figures do not include the use of films 
in the Louisville Public Library,) 

Kentuckians borrowed almost 12 million books last year from Public 
LibrariesI 

There is no doubt that considerable progress has been made in Library 
and Bookmobile service in Kentucky, because of Federal and State funds. 
Ninety-one counties are participating in the State Program, but 15 counties 
still have no Public Libraries or Bookmobile service ! 

108 Bookmobiles are serving the people of Kentucky, but with no Federal 
funds, purchases of Bookmobiles and books will have to be curtailed. 

The thrust for effective interlibrary cooperation will be crippled 
without Federal help. The Department of Libraries' Book Catalogue, which 
is in every local Library, is Federally funded. The program is doomed without 
additional funds. It has been considered to be unusually successful in taking 
the larger Headquarters Library to the counties. 
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State agencies needing cataloguing of specialized Libraries are now 
receiving free professional cataloguing from the Department of Libraries. 
With no Federal funds, this cooperative type of service will be impossible, 
after necessary cuts in staff take place. 

Is it fair to have modern library buildings in come counties and none 
in others? To stop construction in the middle of a program is peculiar-, to 
put it mildly. The annual cost has aL'ays been ^uite low. (Last year it 
was $165,893 for Ker . /.) 

Most counties h uitributed their share through the passage of local 

taxes. These funds can provide basic local operating funds, but they are not 
sufficient to devalop quality service through regular collections of the best 
books and other media, through professional help, through educational programs, 
through Bookmobile purchases, through library construction, through scholarships 
for further euucation of Librarians, through effec^f*'*- interlibrary cooperation, 
and through additional special programs to pre-school children, to the aging, 
the disadvantaged, the isolated, the blind, the physically handicapped and 
the institutionalized. These programs are import an c to a good life. They 
must not be allowed to die. 

Margaret Willis 
State Librarian 

Kentucky Department of Libraries 
Box 537 

Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
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HIGHLAND RIM REGIONAL LIBRARY CENTER 

2102 MERCURY BLVD. 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE 



'^0* *J«^tioral Coniniission on Llbrar^«*s «nd ''of crtn^*^M*or Severer 

FPOMt Tan'*: Stnfth, Directo'- 

Tn or'p'^irln^ this *'^*st''non^', b.^^v** <^«svmcd tV^t" 'ov v^s^'^d my \Hrvs 

ba«e^ o*^ 1"^^ ^'e^i^'S expf^i-ti^rre fh? flf*!*^ of library «ervic^ a« BooVipoH^le 
Libraripr, A^'^istanf R'^gionPl T-^br^ria*- and '^nrr^^ntlv Oir'^cfrT- cf ^b" ^'igb- 
l-^nd Rfip '^e^-^cnal Library. 

^If'bora :^ nlans, outl-^nes wb-f^h ^^d^qvatrl'/ d«f ir^* ne^Hs ^»"d os^^'^l^'^b ^^-il*;, 
tbe ex'^r^^sF^^n dreams ] ^Srt'»-'*i»'^«j ^ l-*brary bT^rd*: and n^'frnns ^rr ^rmrov^- 
menf^ ''n p^T-v^r^*^ ma*"e'^ia1s, .^nd far-^lit'i**? are wor*-b *=o I'fttl^ f*jnds are nr^f 

pf^z-f-ff^ft, r^i- nr^st ^ar*" <^*?'^lng f^e I'^st fe^ '^ra*^?, ''^^ as a Lib'»*arian, bavr 
Ko/^ r» so concern-^d vi*-*' ♦■^c prc^l**?^s of '^♦•rr^nf oprr'^t^on'^1 Vj^/^^f**"^ c^^^'^bt t^*^ fr^ 

r.^l^^rlrr'ol of riq-fn^ ro^t "-^f^ f n<s»'f f ''ci^nt in-*-ct**'^'^ f»'nd^rig tb?*t lif^^e ♦"^me 
Qf rncr^'* b*'*^ l^^t" ^or '^'^t'^r'^.^ring 30?!^ be '^^^ro'^pl i^bed in tbe year*" 

be'^^, ^et, I r^aHj^e fb^ can not stand st-^ll rx\^ ^bat mvst look abf 
«t^gn^*:f , Th'^s T ba\'<» tripd to pl^n ?h*»ad o^^tiin?*?*" 'c?^lly, 

jn wo'»*V*?»'^ w^t^ fft" ro'^ntif'*^ it b?*s beer n*' nb-? 1 r*sonb/* tf^ bt-ild well w-^t^ 
w^at available and to Ipt '^^^prnsion keep pfi^e with wbat can be done on ^ fi^i-. 
fot^nda^'ion. hJ^ve i^sed rating «'*^*?ets to d«t?***minc strengths and we**^kncss3S of 
the individual libraries. With this accomoH ^J^'^d tb-^ Mards and t H^c^ded what 
could be done wi'fbin cal bud^^^t and staff limitations. We also determined what 



^crordin^ly, All l^b'^arv mllect^nns wer* inventoried, w^^ded ??nd rr^furbisb-^d. 
Technical problems we^'e solved and leal staffs received tr^'ining and suonr- 
vision in maintaining ^»nd nsin<^ mate^^ials to a H^tt^r advant^?;'*. Smrll HMcla«^t 
'^ncreas'*«5 from local eovernments wer** v^^d to e^'^and basic collection*^ ard 
nrovlHe longer hr»nrs s'^rvi'^e, Addi floral Regional books were olact^ in tb^ 
library, Durin'3 one ^^ear we wrrr ablet to select special n«»rmanent lo^n ^ook<i 
for each librar^' to fill in ?^aps -fn the basic collections, np-frading s^l- 

ari^s, personnel with some colle<^e tra-'n'^ng were employed and inserv^ce tra^'n- 
In^ sessions deal^ vMth specific area*? in depth, 

Bv l^^2 the level of p'^^viV^ and TrateT^ial© bad ma-^e ♦'he library mor** "^m- 
portanf- in t'^e coramvn'''ty and physical facfliti'^s be^an to itiprove . *^^nce 1^^?, 
8 nev and ? ^-enovafed b^'^ldin'^*^ h^'"'f» bei^n op<*n''d for llbrarv service at the 
loral Icv^l , Of ♦"hese hav?» be'^n made possible t^rriv5*h <-otal funding: by local 
governments and pri^^ately contri bitted funds, 4 have ^ef»n made oossible fror" 
Title IT L^rJ funds with one receiving supplemental An*>^lacbian Funds, ^11 ^av^* 
piicc^ssf 'jI 1 V '^ecMred incr^ase'^ onerat'Jonal ^und*^ to e-^tond bo^rs, im-'^r^^d'* sal- 
;^ri«^s 2inri benefits, and "^nrreaj^e the siz^ of the *?taffs. The eleventh btn'ld-Jn^ 
Is awaiting obligation o^ matchinf^ Federal Funds from LSCA Title TT. 

P'jrinc'^ this time, ^he Ref^ion has tried to improve services available fron 
its staff and to find ways to better supnlementing book needs of the indiv^d^^l 
libraries, Tnservice tr''irin<^ programs have continued and are now bein^ condvc^'^d 
on a lo<"al individual sf^ff Msis to meet special needs for the total local ^tiff. 
The Regional Center offer's assistance in book selection and book process-?n3 rt no 
cost to the individual lib^-ar" except for th? actual supplies used. This means 
the local staff can concentrate on reader advisor services aad pvblic '"clati'ons 



p'-o^racns at local Ipvel • 

In this r'jral regirn ''n Midc^le Tenir^^^s-^e with its veil Hefine-' svburSap 
rea'^in^^ taste, we have heon har(l oressed to maintain a stear'y si'pply of n^v 
booVs to f^ifr 9 memher counties. It has been of necessity a middle of th*=* ro^d 
approach with lower percentages of the purc^^ases meeting tbo needs of pa*-ron« 
on either s-^de of the readint^ t^>sfe, ability and reeds of the avera^p ^a^-ron. 
Very l-'t'-lc has been ^e^siblA -^n the vast realm of non-print media, would 
like to off'^r tisp of a back l<?siie periodical collection on microfilr to on** 
member librarie<;, cassette recordings of books, as well a<? a well selected col- 
lection of special hl?h interest low reading level materials. We would hope to 
offer v?siTal collections to stimv^late Interest of the non-reading public. We 
also need to expand the large print collection. 

Pnbli^ library service i«=i available for dl se^m^^nts of the nop^ilation but 
it has taken initiative on the pf^rt of the ootential patron to accept and utilize 
t^at which awaited him. Although ^^enerally improved ^^-^d cond-'tions put tbc 
county library within ^e^ch of most rx'ral rertdents, tb«re is still a n^^'^d fo^ 
a spr c^'^1 service to rural residents who can not or w^'l] not use the county l***- 
brary. A** rural ponu^a^-i-^n be^^rre* more sparse, snr^cial scrvic*^ to those rcmr.ir- 
in2 naturally increases in cost. Yet for the rural low-income family, the rurr-l 
senior citizen without easy transnortatlon in*"o tox7n. or the r'jral middle c1^r«^ 
n\f^T^£^c family this special sr»rvice is as vital, ^f not more so, than for his 
urbm counterpart who co' lr^ '"ilh to s-^me central ^oint ^nr Hbrar^' service t^bore 
concentr'^tion ^f popul''t^o'^ Hncr'^'^ses tbf» ^nnt of th<* effort in r/»achirp the r^o-^ 
sired segm.ent of thy popttlatlon. We are establi '^bin^ book collections in lov' in- 
come multi -family dwellings, ^ut the number which can be served will be determined 
bv funds Available to operate the service and availabilitv of materials. Tf it 



were ro«isibl(? to ^i-^ on** semi -profession?.! and one clrric?^! r)^*;'*tion wr ^otjl'^ 
work norp cIc^^pI^^ with local lihrnrv st^^f*- ^n d^velopinr new programs of ser- 
vice with bookmov^ii^c . T}y^ sf^ff and f»qinpment ^^vailicle at T^res.?nt are meetin-: 
rn?^yim\Tm schedul^^s. 

The point has been re^chr^d wherA Aven ovr b^sic staff s^rvfres '^nd c;,ir>pif*- 
m^nt^n^ of collections is critfcally dependent iipon availaHHity of addftlonal 
f'^nds. In order to ^^\ie ^v<^n ^ modest move into the r^^^ltn of snmial ?rater?*pls 
nf?<»drd ^nr lo'-? readin?-bi 't-H 1ntcre*=!t, non-r<*adinp publi'^ th**ro womI*^ nA<*d to br 
5? vr^v b^al^bv in^reasA in fnndincr, Hooes to expand irfo g'^d^'^-visi'al m^df'" f^r 
f-ha gftn<»r^l r^tibl r c^r'^v '''cry 

LSCA z^ve a tremendott? boost to Tennessee TibrarlAs, Di»monstrations of an 
adeoyat^ level of IfHrarv service fron these ftinds were ^^osslblo co\intir<? 
vhic^ previously ne^'^r h'^<* libr^rv service. During the period froip 1^56 Ihrou^b 
19^8, all remaining r^ral cotTnties becatre part of the system o^ ^egionrl S'^r- 
vice provided V the ^^♦■at-^, 'Hiis *^v^teJ^ w-^s est-a' l^sh-^d w« th State Funds to 
r>rovide rurpletnental bonks an^ services from a prof Assion.^^ ^ v staffed R'^glonal 
Center for an^' ar«*a which supported its own public l.ibra^v at ^ mlnir^vm I'^ve^ , 

^-rad'iated scale based iipon *^conoTiic factors broij<>ht abo^t gradual increases it. 
these minimum levels, Lornll^' app*-opriated funds re^r^a:n with the local unit; 
State Fvnds and Federal ^unds Are allocated by formul'^ to 16 Region^?l Centers to 
be exoended Hv r^presentati ver from their respective member counties. I feel 
that v"'^n the graduated scale ^or bienninm increases in per capita appropri^t inns 
for local librar:^es was cstrblisbed, a companion scale of increased funding r^*- 
thi^ state level should h'^ve also been implem^inted. However the study conducted 
which preceded this plan did not include that asnect. With LSCA Title II ^u^ds, 
the improvement of physical facilities became vide spread. 



FnllnwL.g th^»se src'!«ssful defpon'^f'itions ^f^vnce tinder '^itrlr I, ^^-I'^rr-^ 
T^t'nHq were channel ro the Pc;i<^n^l Henter*^ irnrove f5Prvic^»s, ^.-^d <=*:'?^f 'neTi- 
b?»*s. anc^ to nrovide '^nserv^*'^^ training to the iintrifned personnel '>n'^'»"n^ in^ ^M^i 
loc^l 1 ^* br-'^^ri^s • The next ^t^v "O' co'^centratio^ nf reference mat€»riA'' 
'^-'^iiti'^nal professional st-f^s in ^he metropolitan lihr^^ri-:? to s^rve f'rs^ 
rf^f '^rrp'"'^ needs of b'js5nr'='s ph'^ in du 55 try? lat^r t^^'^; pro5;,ram w^?f rxpa^^ded 
servo any p?t^an. Locallv ;?p^^r>pri? te^ f^nd*; havt^ irj^reased svbstanti^lly -»n 
recent yf»ars, ye^ th:*" " ^o*' ?»dpoii'^tc to prcv?'^- tr'^incd personnel, '^rt'^nsi'^''^ 
referen'^e coll^ct'^ons and matorial^ for special "interests grouo*?* 

M(itropr 1 i tr'n Libraries and St^te wide progr'^^s of librarv <?rrvi':e a^-ross 
th^ nation bavc seemed to nt'^h t'^e fir<?t cut ba'^-Vp in ^ovp^nnrntal b^d^^t?. 
Moin^^bile cost of op-^ratfons have Tncreas^d. You only need cons^ilt library n'i^'i- 
od-\cals to find that most hrve answered the^e cuts w'th corresponding; cut^ in 
service^ staffs and materials, Sone have barely inaintrin^d s*"atus qw. ^e'^ ^r^ 
able to plan abear* to the establishment of new pvo^rsn^^ ^ When new prior it^'^s ar^ 
set with Federal ^unds hein'3 withdrawn from old nrof^rar^s, there is the rcal-^ "rtion 
that ^t won't l^*st and tha^ another program will need *"o be rbsor^ed by an alr^^ady 
too ♦"bin budget. 

State fnn'^s ^ave more th-^n do bled in the l^'Pt two ye'^rs, yet this ^'as nrc- 
r^ssary to maintain status quo dt^e to reauced and redirected priorities of F'^^d^r^l 
^unds« No expansio^^ was poss-^blc, Many position^ vnrf^ left unfilled a*^ vacattcies 
occurred ♦ Rising costs of opo^ntions have made irn^'oveTrcn*-^ in sen"i cos virti»''11y 
impossible. Funds for purch'"!^ special new mitc"-'''nls which ^.ppea] to tho':.'" 
bove or b'-^low th«i n(*^ds -^^ th'' ^vora^c patron pro so 5;lim that material': q.^cn 
ccnpjrtoly dissolve. Alt'io^^^^h the. Regional Centnrr and lo'^al publi'- Mhr-xr^c^ 
arc serving low income families, senior citizens, pre-school children ^'nd neopt-* 



'•'-•^fi'^^ or '^ett:"^ *-h:«c anart frorn ♦■h? t'^t^l cl*? •'^trle ^ry^ n'^t b*c^ m'^-'' '^^'^ . 

hoi/«;fn£ itnits, OSO center <^ weH ?s the honics, '^t'oro^, rorr^un'*'^v c?T^t'^r«* a-*- 
nc^^ nf^^-frp*; fhrougbout ruri^l T*>nne^sce for many year??, ^?t, ncv ^ "vp the funds 
for suf f Ic* '^nt *"rajr»nH nf»rsou"f*l. hook or non-book iri^ cri a^ «; to con?" vp V?^- 
»rin5-mT?m nrogr^ms. 

Tennessee's long r^nge pro^r^^m pc^nts un thr*?^ thing? with <?!-i^ **istics And 
steps which will el;»vat^ t-'^e level of libr'^rv s^^rvice ^^v^nabl^ to all T^nnessc^ns. 
T\if^ ioh can be done, the iob is well worth doin';^. The one ingredient neede*^ ♦"o 
malcp TinT>rovpd service to everyone a reality is sitf^ic'cnt incr'^ase'^ funds p^rtic- 
ularl'^ at th^ ^tP^^ and ^e'^er'^l l-^^'el to o'lt llhr'^rie*? well >>^vond current f^ndin*^ 
I'^vf^ls and w^t^ some b"i1t- In .'^'?*5t!'*ancc that t^'? l^v^^r^lQ ran be denendcd \ipon 
lon'^ with SMpT>or*"ivc in^r'^asp*^ to meet r'^s'fn^ rosts of n*;>terials, maintenance 
and oerson'^f^l . ^,i3ht oeoplr> for a parti^flar job arc difficult to ffn^ ^nd 
i*^ difficult to plfin P^d st^r*" a nrogram which ma^^ be r*jt ba'^k befor** ^♦^ '^as a 
chapc^ to sta^t* Unless a way is fo'jnd to ele^^ate thr oositioo of lihrar;' s'^r^*-^^^ 
within the prior^t-'es '^f all le^^^els of fov?rnnien*" to th^ point tha*" it is no I'^nr^'^r 
tb<^ firs*" place for cnttin^ t^'^ biid^^t, we wil"* conf'nr^ in our pr**,dicafrr*n** of 
stro^cbln;; a thin '^ollir '^vrr t^in^pr, 

O'lr lon^ range tjlmnin;;' in^l-'des r^^'O'^ni ti on th'* n'^ed for soeciallv dp-* 
q^oprd training prorr^Jr^^^ for T Board M^^.mbers. L-^brar^' f^taffs with no nro* 
fessional training and for professionally train'^d strffs. We recognize that it 
is df^'^^irabl'? for each libr-^ry to have itn own pr'^^c'^s io'^a"' I7 trained li^rnr^'r^r 



wi>v» <?n' rial i c;t^ n c^rfa-^n .Ten?; a-'fl-flxabl^ Iro^ Ro^^nnr^'i renters. PnoV col- 
T'^rtions need exoandln^ anH thore is the wholr raii'^o of ^pv^o^icil and non-bnoV 
m^.ter-''als to be H^veloood. Ther<^ is the whol'^ 'xroa of sp^r^'al mat'?rl'»ls fn^ 
npople with particular n^^^ds ^nd ^bHitles fo he r»hta^'n^d, ^om^^ of these t-h^'^^-^s 
ar*" he^n^ hotight now, hvt bijd<>"ts do not o^^rm^* t the variety and n^^antltv ^o bc- 
fin tn meet the dem=!nd. 

"^iirinj fiscal lo7l-''2 the "eglonal Center had available ^.18 nor ranfta to 
sncnd in st^nol'^mencin^ services ♦"o it? member c^'^nties wh?ch r*^ac^ed ap aver'^'"? 
expond-^ ture level of $.7^^^ oer capita. The training and experience of fh^ Rr^^irral 
Staff has been a vital factor balancing against a decreased flow of books, *:'ut 
how lon^ can we reallv serv^ a v'tal role in the total procrram of service at 
this l^vel of funding. Rising, op^^rational costs at the local level are mr»Vin3 
in-roads into alread}^ meager book bvdgets. This ^^mphaslxes more strongly the 
dependence upon the Regional Centers for suppl^^mental book supplies. 

The role call of ne^ds s'^rms endless, T truly fe^l we c^uld accomplish the 
goals set forth in t! e state program, we could meet the priorities of service to 
the low income non-reading public, if wc could be as<;ured that sufficieot funds 
beyond current operational levels would be available. The anxieties over bv^d^et 
CMt backs come, our already meaner ^ook budgets feel the pinch and a dedicated 
staff wonders when jobs will be cut. Loss of even one staff position would pttt 
us in a most difficult position in ^maintaining service. We need to be able to 
plan and publicT7e services with some assurince that we can deliver a steady flow 
of materials In nuantitv and quality. 

Attached is a tetter from a senior citizen whose formal education 8topp<=»d 
at the third grade. It is the essence of how our people feel about library ser- 
vice and when receive these letters we know and feel more strongly that th^ 
iob is worthwhile in face of obstacles and that somehow we will find the means 
to achieve the impossible dream. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Department of Conservation and Cultural Affairs 

p. O. Box 390 
CHARLOTTE AMALIE, ST. THOMAS 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 00801 



rcbruary 1 , l'J73 



::r. Frederick 11. T.url-Jiardt 
Cn a i man 

and luror^ijiTio^' oCIi:::c:j 

Saite COl 
1717 K Street, 
.rashmgton, U.C, 2003C 

GciitlGi'icn and colleagues: 

Tiiank you for the o:nx>rtunity to suljpat v/rittcn 
tGGtinony on bexialf of Library oervicca in the United -'^tat',^ 
Virgin l3landr^- \o face a crisis of iaa3or proportions wl.ich 
riay reduce our nuJ-^lxc li])rary services bv one-:uKlf, and I q'^- 
an::io/c to bring it to your attention, tsince it \.'ill affect 
U'z and a3 1 otUt-,r territorial governnents. 

T"Ldj_ral funding under the Library .:orvic^s and 
CoiiGtruction Act (bSCA) , along vit'-i tl-.e Virgin Islands Covern- 
r-^-nl in J", T-»atchin(j grants, accounts for norc than 20% our 
e'ntire yearly ljudget. This money lays 11 out of 3G salaries 
and funus all of our outreach services to tne l^lmd, '-^hvsicallv 
'jandicapjed, day care and pre-scnool centers, and pays for the 
coscly inti.risland transportation to Mabc tlicse services vorr. . 
Ml of us have neard of the threatened los-. of b.SCA funds for 
rt I'JM. All of Uv have been ver^' active in cor'imnicatmg tiie 
concern of territorial governr.ents to the ap-pronriate rc-.re- 
jcntati ves . 

Vne proble.-i is t..is: ^ntr. che i litroducti on of revenue 
shr.rin-J programs \n the various state-^, the pattern of fundina 
for 'state*' library services scens to be shifting fron fctiordl 
aid to state funding as tne state funds availa])le are on the 
increase. Verritorial governincnts do not participate m this 
::ind of: revenue snaring. They have always retained tne full 
anount of tiieir Federal taxes to o;;erate tneir governments. 
At th.e saine tine, a territorial (jovernrient r^iav not, in an^' \;av , 
engage m d.c f i c i t sner.d i ng . 



ir. rr^-aurich .:. : iir..*i:ir 

-.atiOi.al Cc>";niS'-5iori on Lx^Taric. Infer \d tier, ^cicnco 
roj^ruary 1, l':)73 
>ac,e 2 

Tae cjovurninent of tno '^'irgin ijlanJ.:-, iia^ alvi^ ' re- 
.^'oiided cjeucrou^ Iv to the rioed for liLi"ary services . ^.t vro - 
3ont wc ar(^ coTii^ictinci a ncv; ?u;vixc LirTary Luildinj for 
Cnriotianr, ted, St. Croix. Of tiic total expcndiiture of apnroxi- 
n.ateiv $1 Million, only $41,j03 cones fron the U.S. Federel 
yovernrent. This huildincf is a tribute to tno under standin-': 
of Governor .'lelvin h, ^vans and tlie Virgin Islands L'^qislature 
of tiie kind of y^ositivc force a good library svsten can be in 
a developing connunity. The I^ureau of Libraries and :!uscu;^;p. 
:ias had to respond to and "toe tnc nar]:" for Tcdcral licrarv 
officers sor"G\/nat out of : ro:x)rtion to tne less than So \/iiich 
.las been contriouted to the cost of this new building, l^owcver, 
the nev/ ijrograms xvhich are being designed to or aerate out of this 
building anu che orderly expansion of all other o].>crating out- 
reach proqrans, carefully elal-joratcd in our approved 5-Year 
plan, Wiiich \;as expensively ! reduced by a planning firri to 
insure a program consistent with fact and drean, ^^^ill be cut 
short if our monies for o*;eration under LSCA are withdra*^n. 
Vie feel caught in quite an ernbarrassing situation, h'e have, 
to the best of our ability, net all Federal requirenonts , 
only to be told that those iiutually acce] table programs and 
evaluation necnanisns may not be funded. 

Gentlemen, the Government of the Virgin Islands is 
not Mil a financial position to give us more nonies for our pro- 
grams, and v;c can do nothing but cut back and postpone. It 
v/ould be disar:>pointinq fron a professional vie\\r joint. From 
the viev;point of the child who cannot read veil, the blind who 
are just learning their skills, the handicapped v;ho ;;ould have 
no activity, the residents of soiae of our comunities who livr. 
m a ]:ind of isolation knovm only on islands, tiie hosoitals, 
the j;risons - for all of th(^Se it will be a disaster. 

I respectfully submit for vour consideration two al- 
ternative suggestions: 

1. Removal of these threate^ied cutbacics by a realistic 
continuation of Federal financing for territories not eligible 
to ijarticipate in revenue sharing. 

2. Removal of these threatened cut^backs the design 
and inplenentation of a nev; system of Federal support which 
would take into account local financing variables and selec- 
tively sustain grov/ing "state" programs so that an orderly 
transition to local support can be made. 



*!r. Frederick Lur>.iardt 

'Cdtional Cor^niGsion on Libraries r. Inforr.ation ^ci^nce 
February 1, 19 73 

pa(je 3 

I an convinced of the value and importance of t 
Virgin Islands P'oIjIic LiLrary c^ntorLrisc and I a^'^ coiir.itte 
to its 7ro\;ta and success. Tlic oo:K)rtunitv to co.^runicato 
to you one of our na30i concerns is qrcatly i^preciatod . 

Sincerely, 



Fhid Liaa 

Director of Librarier r I'uscur^s 
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February 22, 197 3 

National Commission on Libraries 
and Inforaation Science 



This report has been prepared at the request of Miss Mary 
Love, Director of Mississippi Library Commission. 

Material contained herein has been prepared by the undersigned. 
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Edward W. Ransdell 

Field Engineering Supervisor 
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This report outlines possible next steps for libraries in Mississippi 
in the use of technology to supplement and strengthen educational services 
tc the public. As a Dasis for the folloiving ideas in the use of present 
technology, and that to later appear, we refar to the attached twenty --three 
page brochure entitled "Progress." 

Mississippi is blessed with this excellent color television 
educational network. Mississippi is further fortunate to have over seventy 
communities presently served with a cable (CATV) system. These are all 
privately owned and public access is already offered by some of these 
companies. 

Video tape has now progressed to a point that a practical format may 
now be selected as a "standard" for the state library system. It is 
realized that a nationally accepted standard will deter progress in 
development of a better and cheaper product. It is also a::cepted that tn 
await the ideal is to stalemate; in this case, learning. With much 
investigation into available video tape recording equipment, the most 
practical format is the videocassette. Reel-to-reel videorecorders do not 
answer the needs of a library. The unit must be easily loaded and unloaded 
and the tape must be encapsulated to protect it against damage due to 
poor or improper handling. A climatized area for storage is highly 
desirable. 

One format has been more widely distributed and has won acclaim by 
the Army and the Medical Corps as their "standard." Many large corporations 
have also accepted this format. It is the three-quarter-inch tape Umatic 
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videocassette , manufactured or available now by several brands. This is 
the most practical unit to establish as the "standard" for the Mississippi 
libraries. Much software is already available in this video tape cassette 
format. 

The videotape recorder forms the basic unit for the library to start 
into the use of new technology. A camera added to this unit makes possible 
the recording of local material in many varies* forms. The third unit of 
importance is the monitor/receiver, with which to view the recorded tape. 

A second source of input to the videorecorder would be from either 
a television antenna into the receiver or the local cable system supplying 
the signal into the receiver. Many of these programs are available for 
library use. To tape these at either a central library for distribution 
throughout the state to libraries or at two or more local libraries, would 
be the plan. It is a possibility for each library to install an antenna 
w±h which to receive television signals locally available. Any library, 
so equipped, then may display a television picture in a receiving area, 
to fulfill wishes of the local citizens, for viewing educational program 
material at the time cf telecast. This same antenna may serve more than 
one receiving area for television viewing. It ulso would serve as the signal 
source for videotaping programs for future viewing. 

If a central television recording, dissemination, and distribution 
center were to be established, it could conceivably serve the entire state. 
This center could hire a technician in the television field to direct the 
entire operation. This would include the local recording, on video tape, 
of informational materials which may be required. It may be a locally 
produced demonstration of homemciking, such as lessons in sewing, or health 



in the home, or a locally produced series on home appliance maintenance, or 
simple home plumbing and electrical repair hints and demonstrations for 
effecting the repair. It would be expected that at this center the technician 
would see that duplicate copies of the video tape material would be made. 
This center would keep up with television programs being "aired" in order 
to video tape any educational type material that may be used for future 
viewing in any of the state libraries. With the use of a color film chain, 
films may be transferred to the video-cassette format, thus making these 
available for statewide distribution to libraries and individual viewing. 

For group viewing, or home use, it would be conceivable to provide 
a video-cassette player, to be available to lend (or rent) just as a film 
projector is today in many areas. The pre-recorded cassettes could also 
be checked out and played on the cassette player. The video player would 
play through the borrowers television receiver. 

Carrels may be provided for individual viewing of any program material. 
These could also be tied into a dial access system within the library building. 
Here a person, or student, may privately view video taped material. A 
response system could also be included. This would insure a two-way learning 
method. A multiple-choice, or true-false response mechanism would be 
effective in the self-teaching situation. 

Here again the media technician would see that the available material 
would be on the proper player and directed to the proper channel via this 
dial "ccess system. 

Community activities could be video-taped where they would have 
significant historical value. For example, a visit by a special dignitary, 
the signing of an important bill or document, recording a disaster, recording 
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the destruction and rebuilding of blight areas in a city might be taped. 
In fact, anything that has previously been recorded, or should have been 
recorded on film, would now bi recorded on video tape cassette. 

In communities being served by a local community antenna television 
(CATV) system, it woid be desirable to work closely with the cable operator. 
It is possible a library channel or channels may be established. It 
might be a shared channel with the educational channel (s). Over this 
channel it would be conceivable to telecast local events, or meetings 
being held in the library. A studio facility within the library could be 
shared with the local cable operator. A good, understandable, and cooperative 
arrangement with rhe CATV system manager could assure some of the following 
ideas : 

1 . Two way cable communications , whereby response to the 
incoming television material would be possible. 

2. Two //ay cable would permit opinion polls immediately during 
a city courcil meeting being held in the library. 

3. Doctors may dial the library and request certain medical 
iaformation be fed on a channel. This could be a blind 
channel requiring a special converter. 

4. Liwyers could obtain legal information from legal volumes 
stored at the library. 

5. Certain off-campus courses could be offered through the 
library. 

6. Facsimile originating at the library and distributed over 
the CATV system being available for all persons who would 
have a facsimile printer. 

f 



7. Legal aid could be available over the two way CATV system. 

8. Community employment notices could originate over the 
library to CATV system. 

These are but a few of the many types of information which would be 
possible immediately over such systems in operation today. 

To look to the future, the communication satellite offers 
opportunities for education, and in the field of libraries. Material 
for library use may then be exchanged world-wide. A seminar being conducted 
in Tokyo, London, or Paris may be telecast via satellite and viewed and, 
also, video taped for future reference, in any library located in an area 
of a satellite receiving point. 

Video information may be stored on discs of inexpensive material, 
thus taking up much less storage space. The video disc recorder of the 
future would be smaller, lighter in weight, and consequently a more 
practical piece of equipment for library lending. 

We would expect more and more information to be retained on tape or 
disc and rapidly replacing film as a method of retaining learning material. 

It is realized that in the field of technology advances are made 
so rapidly that to keep up is difficult. We feel a start must be made at 
some time, and now does seem to be a logical time in view of recent 
equipment perfections. 
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""iREcm°" Litpapij Commission 

405 STATE OFFICE BUiLDiNG 



Jackson, Mississippi 

39201 

January 25, 1373 



TO: National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 

FROM: Margaret Elder, Consultant 

Mi ss i ss i ppi Libra ry Commi ss i on 

SUBJECT: Written testimony as requested in your letter of January 3, 1373 

AREA OF TESTIMONY: Users and potential users of library and information 

services 

The following comments are based upon personal experience and oDservation. 
They apply, therefore, mainly to public libraries in predominantly rural 
areas. They reflect experience as a reference librarian working with 
public library users, as a public library administrator, as a member of 
the Mississippi Library Commission staff involved with other librarians 
in preparation of Mississippi's Long-Range Program for Library Development , 
published in June 1372, and as a personal user of public lioraries and 
some other information agencies. 

A number of grvoups and related information needs are suggested below in 
response to the f^ational Commission's proposal to "identify by major 
group or category the various types of users and potential users of 
library and information services whose particular information needs demand 
special attention'' and to ''determine the information needs of these many 
and varied groups. *' 
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However, my initial reaction to tnis proposal is one of some reservation 
cor.cerning tne classification of users and their presumed needs for the 
purpose of liorary service planning. Tiiis caution is rooted in personal 
experience with design and administration of public library programs for 
target "groups," aged shutins and culturally and economically disadvantaged 
youth for example, as well as observation of programs elsewhere. 

VVhile fixing one's attention upon a f^w common factors such as age, residence, 
education, occupation, economic status, race or physical handicap, one may 
overlook crucial differentiating factors which must be considered if needs 
and services are actually to be connected. These factors include other 
communication agents on the scene and surrounding influences as well as 
more subtle personal characteristics. At the very start they affect aware- 
ness and definition of needs by the potential user which may not coincide 
at all with the assumptions of the planner. They affect recept i veness to 
information communicated through many possible alternate channels, personal 
as well as institutional. They affect nx)tivation to seek and apply infor- 
mation, involving not only need but also hope, confidence, interest of 
others, recognition of accomplishment, etc., and they affect the satisfac- 
tion of the individual with results along the way as he evaluates them. 

If these considerations seem too obvious, one need not look far - in fact 
only back into the writer's own experience - to find abundant examples 
of programs aimed at "groups" that do not give them their due. Because 
important factors are not sufficiently considered in evaluation of results 
as well as in planning, Doth librarians and users may become discouraged and 

even abandon services genuinely needed. The same may also be said of trustees 
and appropriating officials. 
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A major problem for planners is lack of information about users and tneir 
needs that really gets below the surface. In other states numerous studies 
have oeen made of library users, fewer of nonusers. These have produced 
general information about who is in the library and what he is doing there 
and who is not. Their findings seem on the whole to be applicable to 
Mississippi libraries so far as the writer's observation goes. 

However, other research still seems to be needed, studies of a different 
kind that will yield deeper insight into the whole complex of factors 
affecting utilization of library and information services. Such research 
might not begin in libraries. It would certainly involve areas of study 
other than library science such as communication, psychology, sociology, 
education, community organization, political science and religion. Perhaps 
research of this type has already been done, with findings and implications 
that have not yet reached many library planners, particularly those in 
small libraries outside of the research world. Perhaps more effort needs 
to be made by the general library journals and state agencies to locate 
and communicate the findings and implications of research to librarians 
in the field, the grass roots planners. 

With deeper understanding of users and potential users, libraries may be 
better able to identify their own communication roles, to develop better 
teamwork with other communication agents and more sensitivity to effective 
rather than apparent needs, and to better focus their programs so as to 
deliver appropriate services at the right time. One result for many 
libraries, particularly public libraries, could be less emphasis upon 
massive general stockpiling of information and materials and much more 
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emphasis upon sensitivity and alertness to cnanging needs and speed and 
flexibility in procurement and delivery as needs are detected. 

Lioraries may find theiiselves doing less road Duilding to towns that have 
already moved away or died Dy the time that they arrive. Hopefully they 
may Decome much more effective where things that matter are happening now. 

With the above reservations in mind, the following groups of users and 
potential users of libraries and information services are suggested for 
special attent ion . 

1. Persons in positions of pov;er and influence. 

These may be public officials or heads of organizations and 
institutions; or, they may have no official position but influence 
those who do. They require information about all relevant needs 
and concerns of the people they represent or affect as well as 
information for current decision or action. 

While many other agencies as well as the public library may be 
required in various roles to supply this information, the interest 
of the public in being ^'in tne know'* seems critical when allocating 
responsibility. There appears to be a serious danger in our increas- 
ingly complex society that information to government officials or 
business leaders, for example, may bypass the general public. It may 
travel more and more through channels not easily accessible or not 
accessible at all to those affected by official decisions. If the 
public does get the tacts, it may not get them in time to influence 
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official action. The right and need of the public to get full 
information while it is timely is a vital consideration 'vhen 
planning for its provision to those in power. 

It seems logical to expect the public liorary to play an important 
part in provision of such current information to both officials 
and the general public, since it is a neutral agency and reaches 
out to serve all, provided that it can develop the capability and 
prestige required. However, while members of the power structure 
are generally to be counted among public library users, their use 
is apparently seldom related to their official information needs. 
Here may be a major challenge to the public libraries of the future 

Special purpose or interest gt^ups. 

These may or may not be formally organized. They may have long 
term or short term objectives. Delegated or self appointed 
representatives may not only seek information because of personal 
interest in the group concern but may also function effectively 
in turn as agents communicating information to a much wider circle. 
This may be very important to planning of library outreach programs 

Many groups themselves collect and supply information of limited 
scope, but need access to a much broader range to keep abreast of 
changes in society or government and of new opportunities so that 
their actions may be fully informed and their strategies effective. 

Persons who have acquired leisure time. 

These include those who have retired and housewives whose children 
have left home. They also include many who have incurred temporary 
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or permanent disabilities and now have unexpected leisure time that 
could be used to advantage both for themselves and for otners. With 
incentive plus knowledge, this group can be an important resource 
for social and civic betterment as well as acnieve personal satisfaction. 

4. Persons pursuing independent and off campus study programs. 

The role of public libraries with respect to this group appears to 
be gaining in importance. This is particularly true in a state like 
i"ii ss i 5S i pp i with its large rural population and v;itn many in the 
population who did not obtain high school, college, or vocational 
school diplomas in youth but are now anxious to take advantage of 
increasing opportunities to get them. Adult education trends show 
adult basic education classes and vocational and college courses 
being offered in widely dispersed locations where students cannot 
get to campus libraries, sometimes on an individual study basis. 
External degree programs are becoming more available. Close 
academic and public library cooperation seems needed to make 
accessible th. specialized materials such students require. 

5. Persons needing specialized information and materials for pursuing 

indi vi dual interests . 

These include some of the most creative people one can find. While 
one may expect to find them on university campuses and in large 
cities with access to major library resources, they may also appear 
anywhere. The obscure and isolated individual who begins his search 
where he is, perhaps far out in the country, may not be important 
numerically, but the results may be far reaching. 
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He needs library facilities that are both accessible and reasonably 
adequate so that he can explore his interest to at least some depth 
personally. While use of remote resources through interlibrary 
loan or telephone or teletype communication may be important to 
him also, it is likely to meet only part of his need. The 
opportunity for personal exploration, for viewing and reviev^^ing 
as ideas are synthesized, is often very essential. 

This is one of the reasons for the proposal in the Mississippi 
long-range program for 1 i orary devel opment that district resource 
centers of medium size be developed within forty-five minutes 
travel time of most residents. These centers will function not 
only as elements in th^ statewide network but also as information 
laboratories in which individuals can personally explore their 
special interests . 

Bl ack adul ts - 

Observation indicates that relatively few black adults beyond 
college age are public library users. Their use tends to be 
occasional and for information required for some special purpose. 
In contrast, black young people are seen in public libraries in 
abundance along with their white counterparts. They use them 
similarly for many reasons such as school assignments, personal 
interests, recreational reading, and meeting friends. One cannot, 
of course, make a list of special needs characteristic of black 
adults as a group any more than one can for white adults. The fact 
that many are economically and educationally disadvantaged is a clue 
to only part of tiiem. Planning to meet their needs requires 
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understanding and consideration of many factors. Superficially 
conceived programs could have negative rather than positive results. 

Persons with educational, economic, and cultural disadvantages. 

According to tne 1970 U.S. census in i li ss i ss i pp i , these include 
nearly one-half of the white and more than two-thirds of the black 
population over twenty-five years of age v;ho have not completed 
high school, nearly a fiftn of white and tv;o-thirds of black 
Miss i ss i ppi ans with incomes below the poverty level, and many 
who grew up in rural areas before modern developments in communica- 
tion and transportation and before modern library service was 
accessible in such areas. 

While some information needs may be inferred from these facts, 
others more subtle may be more important at a given time. Perhaps 
the greatest need of planners is to remember that these are persons 
with a full range of interests and concerns, many not predictable 
from characteristics such as those cojnted by the census. 

Cultural, social and economic groups needing information to improve 
understanding of themselves and of each other. 

These include men and women, old and young, black and white, business 
managers and workers, affluent and poor, and other categories. For 
example, many black young people in public libraries are observed 
to be greatly interested in information about black athletes, black 
b'^iuty and fashion, and black achievement in general. White young 
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people, altiiough less ojvious about it, are also noted to share 
this interest of their black peers. Tne need for more under- 
standing and appreciation of each other among s jch groups, based 
upon more information, deserves »iigh priority in public library 
p lann ing . 



LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE UliDERACil I EV HiG ADLLT OF APPALACHIA 

by 

Janes B. iicl son , Di rector 
Caoel 1 County Public Library, Huntington, W. Va. 



Libraries do not effectively serve tlie disadvantaged, especially tlie 
underachieving adult. To be effective, the publir library must change its 
stance. At tiie sane tine, libraries must understand tliat wliile service to 
one group is improved, service to all other groups are improved. Tradition- 
ally, the public library is a middle-class institution with niddle class 
sets, attitudes, and drives. Consequently, the niddle class are best served, 
uy concentrating its efforts of service on a total connunity, tiie poorv-yill 
be served and tiie quality of service to the middle class \yi 1 1 improve. 

As the qujlity of service inif. vej previous barriers to good service 
will vanisli. Rules and regulations (fines, etc.) that are barriers to the 
poor are equally patrcniz'fM and derneaning to the middle clrss. Attitudes 
of staff that were once cold, aloof or disinterested can become \;arn and 
sincere. ^:)1 lections can become geared to community, groups, and indivi- 
dual needs ratlier than to a staff- imposed ideal of excellence. If the 
public library is to serve as an effective means of social ciiange, it must 
first change its patterns of service, its patterns of reSDon^-,e to community 
and individual needs. 



Tilc CaLcll County Public Lijrary ind t.ic ^'estern Counties Regional 
Library System, iiuntington, '.'est Virginia, have been engaged in researcii 
program to identify library needs of tlie rural poorvyliite. Tliat pro^ran 
is part Of an on-going project of trie Adult basic Education Demonstration 
Center, llorchead State University, Moreliead, Kentucky. Tlie aifi of t lat 
project is to establish effective means of cooperation betv^een Adblt Basic 
education learning centers and public libraries in progrars of service to 
a nutual clientele. That program is funded by the U. G. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Initially, our oroject centers ir* the rural poor v'hite in southern 
Appalachia. We also hope to extend our services to urban wliite and blaci; 
during tlie next t\;o yeari. 

Our clientele are not traditional library users. Tlieir nee(is arc not 
for traditional materials, scliolarly volut.ies, or for in-dcntii rcsearcii. 
flost of the undereducated iiavc less than a high school education; J.iany have 
lesii tiian an eiglitli qrade education, some less tiian four years of schooling. 
All lack tUc skills necessary to cone witli a clianging society, an expanding 
and diverse job market, or tlie day to day problems of living. TI.esc po- 
tential librar/ users finrl tiiemsclvcs in a social onvironncnt whicii is 
both enervating and self-defeating, an environment which makes them suspi- 
cious of change and often hostile to well-meaning efforts to !ielp. Tlieir 
kitii, kin and selves burden the increasing welfare rolls. 

The library must supply this distinct group with services outside the 
normal parameters of public library service. 

1. Service must be personalized, often on a one-to-one basis. 



2. Service and materials collections riust enable t\)\s soecial clientele 
to cope effectively with problems: jo^, fanily, healtli, anJ hone. 

3. The liorary siiould function as an effective connunity referral 
agency. It siiould be able to identify and personalize connunity 
agencies and pass that information on, effectively, to the under- 
achi ever. 

4. The library must cooperate with other agencies serving tiie under- 
achieving. Tiie library nust see itself as one neanb by v/hicii the 
individual may learn to cope, not as tlie neans. 

To achieve these goals, the public libraries nust cliange its patterns and 
directions of service. 

1. Public libraries need nucn greater stocks of 1 i gh- i nterest , low- 
readability materials. In addition, libt'aries need client input to 
determine v/hat material is effective. 

2. Traditional library organization hampers library service to t;ie 
underachieving aduit. Conpartnental izat ion of childrens services 
after the fourth grade deprives the underachieving adult of factual, 
sound materials, vihicii libraries mrkwitli ''J". The low-reading 
adult may need to use tiie library: he does not want to visit the 
children's roon. Suc!i an C/%perience he sees as botii demeaning 

and patronizing. As an ancillary, libraries siiould concentrate their 
service, particularly with the poor, and the fanily. Logically, the 
children's departnent siiould i:e a family-service department, witii 
emphasis on picture books for tlie children and family problems 
(budget, food, he' • t!i and cliild care) for the not'^.er and fatiicr. 



3. Libraries jnusl be willing lo recruit the underacii icvi ng adult to 
use not only the library, uut also otiicr corinunity agencies. 
Libraries nust cooperate vith each other in establishing lists oi 
materials and means tliat are effective in serving the underachieving 
adult. Such lists should be routinely di sseiii nated and used nation- 
wide. 

.^hile certain changes are recornr.iended in traditional patterns of library 
service, cost, for t.ie local library, slio:*'d not f;.ean an additional burden. 
P.enoving barriers between compartments (adult, reference, cliildrens young 
adult) would mean more effective and economical use of oersonnel. Library 
service could concentrate team approaches to problems of tiie individual 
anJ his f ar.ii ly. Prine emphasis vyould oe placed on dissemination and use of 
information, rather than on collection building. 

This is not to say libraries in Appalaciiia do not need greater funding. 
They do, mucli more. A library in rural Appalachia is lucky to have funding 
of $1.00 per capita. In many cases the majority of funding is from state 
and federal sources, funding now in total jeopardy. 

lo conclusion in a few riK)nths of studying the needs and hope of the 
underachieving Appalacliian poor white we have discovered that traditional 
library operations are a hindrance to effective service for that group. 
Changes in emphasis .ind service patterns, however, are minimal and sliould not 
prove costly. Instead cl^anges will make libraries more efficient and ef- 
fective, not only in serving a disadvantaged clientele, but in serving a 
total population. Moreover, only by changing its methods of operation and 
empliasis can libraries become an effective means for social cliange. 
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The West Virginia Commission on Aging is interested maiiJy in 
library services for rural elderly. In order to obtain this, puu.lic 
libraries need to install an active outreach program. Most of the 
elderly people in mral areas have no means of transportation and 
have to pay a neighbor to di-'.ve them to the doctor's office or to a 
grocery store. Therefore they are not likely to get to a library or 
even to a stopping point for a mobile library. There are a number of 
rural aged who do not even have the mail service that is necessary for 
a library's book or record mailing service. With the many difficulties 
that face them it is unlikely that the elderly are even aware of the 
services which libraries can offer , particularly large type and talking 
books. 

Libraries could help combat this problem of transportation, and 
the problems of loneliness and boredom, by operating outreach prograrLS 
to find the hidden elderly and to work out arrangements to provide them 
with library materials. They may be able to do this by working v/ith 
other established programs for older people such as meals on v.iieels or 
senior centers, uut there are great numbers of riiral elderly who aren't 
touched by any of these programs. 

It would also be good for libraries to provide special programs 
for people in housing for the elderly and nursi'ng homes, but the most 
urgent need is to help the isolated elderly. 

Something else that libraries should consider is the ability of 
the elderly to help them. There are many library positions, both paid 
and volimtee2*, which could be filled with 'etired people. They are 
often willing to work for the small salaries which libraries pay for 
non-professional positions and to work the imusual hours that libraries 
are open. There are many aged patrons who know the library and its 
collection almost as v;ell as the staff does, and who would be invaluable 
assistants. 



The elderly have a great deal of time on their hands and quite often 
are faced with a problem of boredom. Libraries can provide materials for 
entertainment and expanded krowledge for them ai. i gain patrons for 
themselves. 



Confusion of terminology exists with reference to the personnel, 
programs, and facilities concerned with school libraries and school 
library resources. 

In this testimony the following definitions will be used: 

Educational Media refers to all instructional materials (print 
and non-print), the processes involving the use of such materials, 
and the equipment necessary for effective utilization of the materials. 

School Media Center is a carefully designed facility which provides 
space for the acquisition, production, organization, and utilization of 
print and non-print materials (within the school), and the equipment 
requited for the use of these materials. 

^ ^^^^^ Specialist is a member of the instructional staff 
responsible for providing services in the selection, organization, and 
utilization of the entire range of instructional materials and equipment. 

The unique characteristic of American education is the acceptance 
of the idea that the major obligation of schools is to meet the needs 
of all the children of all the people. These children are different 
in thejr needs, interests, and abilities. Yet each has the right to 
develop to his full potential whether he is an intellectually gifted, 
a mentally handicapped, or an average, normal child. Society, through 
it educational system has accepted the responsibility for this 
development. 

Only when the school has a full complement of library resources, 
personnel, and services can the needs and interests of the individual 
child be met. An abundance of printed and audio-visual materials is 
essential in the education of each individual, no matter what his 
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ability may be. These resources are required for effective teaching 
and for significant learning. 

The child's quest for knowledge is not just a matter of getting 
at facts. The development of taste, of judgment, of a sense of 
humor, of understanding, and of flexibility are important aspects of 
his growth. Indeed, another goal of American education is that of 
helping the child to become an effective, functioning member of a 
democratic rciety. It is therefore imperative that we have in our 
schools the instruments whereby the student finds it possible to 
keep up with change - both the change that occurs within himself as 
he develops into a mature, productive citizen and the changes which 
occur within the scientific, technological, and social aspects of 
his life. The media center collections cherefore become the teaching 
tools and resources for learning in all areas for both the students 
and the teachers. 

The student of today must develop the capacity for self-direction 
and the ability to use rational processes in order to cope with the 
rapidly changing society of which he is a part. In addition, the 
student needs to develop vocational competencies and intellectual 
curiosities which stimulate life-long learning. 

Basic to these f,oals is our commitment to the premises that 
(1) all children ar^^ entitled to the best education; (2) each child 
is unique in his needs and capabilities. As a result, the learning- 
teaching laboratory has necessarily become the core for the education 
process. The school media center is such a laboratory. 
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The student turns to and depends upon the media center for many 
purposes. Most of them are related to curricular requirements, but 
some are initiated by vocational and avocational interests. The media 
center's program, collections and environments provide for a full 
spectrum of learning opportunities for large groups, small committees, 
or individuals. Present day curricular demand that widest possible 
variety of materials be readily availr.ble to meet the needs of students 
in every aspect of the school program. Essential types of materials 
include textbooks, trade books, reference materials, periodicals, 
pamphlets, newspapers, disc and tape recordings, projected materials, 
transmitting media and programmed materials* The focus is on facilitating 
and improving the learning process in its new direction of emphasis which 
is on the learner, on ideas and concepts rather than facts, on inquiry 
rather than on rote memorization. The media specialist guides students 
in studying effectively, thinking objectively, and in promoting interest 
and enthusiasm in exploration and search. 

Like the teacher, the media specialist is knowledgeable about the 
learning process, child growth, and curriculum development. The move 
away from textbook-dominated teaching and from teacher-dominated class- 
room management has made the media center a basic instructional center 
that supports, complements and expands the work of the classroom. 

Innovative programs and new curricula have stressed individualiza- 
tion of learning and have made greater demands for excellence in 
teaching. These demands have made it necessary that teachers receive 
the cooperation and support of specialists of all kinds. Among these 
are media specialists who work cooperatively with teachers in planning 
the daily work schedule. Media specialists serve as resource consultants 



and materials specialists in keeping teachers informed about materials 
needed in their teaching. Teachers keep media specialists informed 
about curricular content and assignments. Together they are involved 
in planning media instruction, evaluating resources^ motivating the 
use of the resources, and in implementing the total educational 
program. 

Legal and Financial Support for Libraries 

Financial support in Florida for purchase of materials for the 
school library media center is woefully inadequate. Expenditures for 
school media resources in Florida for the school year 1970-71 totaled 
$11,859,899.45. School enrollment of 1,423,800 for that same year 
resulted in an average expenditure of $8.32 per pupil. Of this amount, 
$6.89 was derived from state and local resources while $1.43 - 
approximately 17% - was derived from federal funds. Without adequate 
financial support for securing materials, the school media centers 
cannot meet the curriculum requirements and interests of faculty and 
students* 

Adequacies and Deficiencies of Current Library and Information Services 

While there are some individual schools media centers in Florida 
which provide print materials (book, magazines, and newspapers) in the 
quantities recommended by national standards, the state average is 
appalling. According to the state accreditation reports for the school 
year 1971-72, there were 15,909,974 library books housed in the school 
media centers. With a student population of 1|, 481, 447 for that year, 
the average number of books per student was 10*74. 



Virtually all schools report the provision of a variety of non- 
print materials and equipment for their use; however, none of the 
schools provide the materials and equipment in quantities recommended 
by the national standards. 

A total of 4,484,235 items of non-print materials, including 
Smm films, films trips, globes, maps, recorded discs, tapes, trans- 
parencies, etc., and 160,253 pieces of equipment were housed in school 
media centers in 1971-72, according to state accreditation reports. 
With a student population of 1,481,447, these numbers provided .11 
pieces of equipment and a little more than 3 items of materials per 
student. The statewide provision of audiovisual materials and equip- 
ment such as Smm films and projectors, closed circuit television, 
microfilm printers, and dial access systems was extremely limited. 
This inadequacy of a wide range of resources can seriously hamper 
the achievement of educational goals. 
Human Resources 

A look at the Florida public school educational media program 
indicates that a shortage of qualified professional personnel is 
unquestionably a critical area. During the 1971-72 school year, 
2,297 media specialists served 1,481,447 children enrolled in the 
1,839 public schools of Florida. Such limited personnel cannot 
provide efficient and effective use of facilities and media. 

Of the 2,299 persons employed as media specialists only 1,812 
were employed full-time. In addition, 265 of these persons had 
less professional education for librarianship than the minimum 



required by the state of certification in the area of media services. 
The shortage of school media specialists with full professional 
training is acute, and the effect upon the education of children is 
serious. 

Assuming the 1,812 full-time media specialists to be equally 
distributed among the totaJ school population of 1,481,447 students 
for the school year 1971-72, there would be only one media specialist 
for each 823 students. Standards for School Media Programs prepared 
by the American Association of School Librarians and the Department 
of Audiovisual Instruction of the National Education Association and 
published in 1969 recommend a minimum o2 "one full-time media 
specialists for every 250 students'*. 

The shortage of qualified personnel is further complicated by the 
fact that the distribution of media specialists is not equal. Many 
schools have multiple staff which results in even greater discrepancies 
in the ratio of qualified media specialists to students as it applies 
throughout the state. 

The provision of supportive staff in the library media centers 
is not in the ratio recommended by either the state or national 
standards. This inadequacy results in further curtailment of services 
to faculty and students in costly use of professional staff time in 
clerical and technical tasks. 
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TIE FLIGHT OP BUCK ACADEMIC LDIARIES AtfD IHPOKMMIOM * ^^OS 

The enabliAg leglalation for the Coasilssion on Libraries and 
InfprMtion Science etetee the Coanieeion hae "priMXy reeponeibilitiee** 
for planning to provide "library and information aervicea adequate to 
ivet the naeda of the people of the United Statea." The Comiaaion haa 
identified the following goala and prior itiea for atudy and action; uaera, 
adequaciea and deficienciea of current library and inforMtion aervicea, 
patterna of organisation, legal and financUl support for librariea, 
technology and htaan r^aourcea« 

Thia teatijBony addreaaea itaalf to the plight of the move than one-- 
hundred librariea and infonouition eentera of the hiatorlcally predominantly 
black collegia and univeraltiea In the United States. Reports of earllar 
hearinga of the Coonlaalon revealed that no attention haa been paid to 
thla problem* With a few exceptlona, all of theae academic librariea are 
located la the aoutheaat and aouthweat. So, It la fitting that aome 
attention be given their plight* 

lecent concern haa been elicited for the ao-called **deve loping** 
Inatitutiona of higher learning* Although thia teatlmony la concerned 
mainly with the black developing inatitutiona, I am aura the aame pli^t 
la being experienced by all developing inatitutiona in America* 

The great growth of two-year coiaminlty collegea la a phenomenon of 

the American 50a and 60a* Many of theae urban Centura of edication are 

educating black Americana* So, what laa aaying about black academic 

librariea aerving the traditional four-year collegea and univeraitiea 
would apply equally to there new coonunity college confreres* 



I hmvm att^fl^tad to Identify a major group of uaara of library and 
Information aarvlcaa* The majority of tha atudanta enrolled in black 
collegea a&.e city dwellera and many are under achiever a • Hlat«rlcally theae 
black Inatltutlona have taken 111 prepared youth and after matriculation 
theae atudenta have been able to cope with life and Ita problema vitb an 
acceptable education* 

Black colle both public and private, are now threatened vlth 
mergera, cloalnga and retrenchmenta« Thia vould be a national diaater* 
It muat not hiqppen* There la atlll a need for theae inatltutlona • There 
la a need for aupport of reaearch to determine the information needa of 
thia group* Thia raaearch ahould reveal the adequaclea and deflclenelea 
of current library and information aervicea of thia group of uaera« The 
teaulta uf auch reaearch ahould identify the correctable deflclenelea and 
identify areaa of priority for action and provide for the developMnt of 
a plan of correction and implementation* Areaa of regional and/or national 
cooperation ahould be Inveatlgatad and new organisational patterna ahould 
be inveatlgatad, provided for and Implemented* The financial aupport 
for theae lioproved Information patterna ahould be conaldered for library 
financing at the local, atate and Federal levela* Study ahould also be 
aupported to attempt to reaolve legal reatrlctlona which prohibit new 
patterna of aupport for innovative cooperative ef forte. It la equally 
important that attention be given to the place of new computer technology 
in theae developing inatltutlona* Foremoet among the conalderatlona muat 
be the development of paraprofeaalonal and profeaaionaX human reaourcea 
to adequately man and aerve theae inatltutlona* 



Th« following teftlaK>iiy details «t sone length the etete of nffeire 
on black cenpueee vie-a-vie llbrerlee« The teetlnony le baeed on 1968 
flgiiree, but I doubt if any significant changes have occurred in the 
four year Interim. The careful reading of the essay will elicit the 
conclusion that the sincere study of the problem will identify the 
goals and priorities congruent with those of the CooBissioned as 
enunciated in the Public Law 91-345 • 

Black institutions of higher education are a priceless heritage 
of America that cannot be allowed to disappear or atrophy. 



BLACK ACADExMIC LIBRi^.RIES - STATE OF AFFAIRS 



Black college students dramatized the role of education 
in the 1960's when they began to demonstrate for equal consumer 
services — first in North Carolina, and then in Alabama and 
Georgia. Students joined in protests at lunch counters .and 
movie theaters, bringing arrests, jailings, publicity and 
further demonstrations. These sit-in demonstrations and 
the enrollment 'of the first blocks in previously segragated 
state universities in Mississippi and Georgia, glued the eyes 
of the world on the colleges that these students attended and 
brought about great interest in the character of the education 
they provided. Questions were posed. What were these colleges 
like? What role did they play in the whole enterprise of 
American higher education? What were their standards? What 
were their needs? 

In the past fifty years analysts of American higher 
education had undertaken to answer these questions. All 
of these reports in one way or another contain many facts about 
higher education for Negroes. Although the black schools 
include less than ten per cent of American institutions of 
higher education, and their enrollments comprise less than 
five per cent of all college students, these black colleges 
and universities enroll over half of all Negroes attending 



the. nation's institutions of higher education. ^*^^ Regard- 
less of the speed or extent of racial integration, many of 
these institutions will continue to be a major avenue to 
higher ec'ucation for black youth. 

The fact has been established that except at the topmost 
level of excellence represented by a few celebrated institu- 
tions, the Negro institutions run the entire gamut of quality 

(2) 

Within American higher education. ^ ' Negro institutions lie 
all along the line of the American academic procession, instead 
of forming a separate unitary group at the tail end. Some 
are exceptionally far forward and others far behind, but beside 
each of them stands some institution attended predominantly 
by white students. An objective view of the line must 
disclose that a not inconsiderable number of these black 
institutions now struggle along toward the rear of the 
procession. Some educators conclude that both their students 
and society at large would be better served if a number of 
black schools closed their doors. Contrary to the proposal 
for disestablishment, many observers conclude that the black 
institutions ought to be preserved and strengthened. Student 
finances educational preparation, and growing enrollments 

(1) Earl McGrath, The Predominantly Negro Colleges & Univer- 
sities in Trarsition , Bureau of Publications. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1965, p. 3. 

(2) Ibid , p. 5. 



argue corapellingly for preserving, strengthening, and 
integrating existing black institutions and against closing 
them or allowing them to wither on the vine of academe. To 
keep these institutions in operation and to enhance the quality 
of their prc^raras will require large suras of raoney. Both the 
social necessity and huraane considerations persuasively -deraon- 
strate that obtaining these greatly needed resources is work 
to which foundations, governraent at the local, state, and 
federal levels, and individual philanthropists can, with deep 
satisfaction, dedicate their efforts. As far as disadvantaged 
blacks and other youth are concerned, the concept of excellence 
can be realized by taking students where they are socially, 
econoraically , and educationally, and developing their abilities 
to the fullest — a task long familiar to the black schools 
of America. 

To retain any validity today, the Hopkins iraage of higher 
education y/ a teacher on one end of a log and a student on 
the oV^t^ — raust include books, journals, raicroforras, and a 
coraputer between thera, in other words — a library. If a 
library is to be of high quality, college administrators raust 
understand and appreciate its role in accoraplishing the ob- 
jectives of higher education. Faculty raembers raust also be 
familiar with its collection in their own subject areas, 
be active in helping to keep the collection current, and 
assure its effective use. Finally, the financial support of 
the library raust be both adequate and free frora frequent and 
violent fluctuations . 



This essay reports on several major features of black 
academic libraries: collections; operating expenditures; staff; 
and salaries. The quality of any college library is determined 
first by the extent and nature of its materials and human 
resources. When its holdings are insufficient, outdated, 
or inadequately housed; or, when its staff and services. are 
unreliable, unimaginative, or ineffective, the library cannot 
actively accomplish its functions. The resources and services 
of black college libraries run the gamut from poor to 
excellent, but the curve is skewed toward the lower end. 
Their problems are those of most small college libraries, 
but they are more intense . The need for library resources 
and services is accentuated in black colleges by the lack 
of sufficiently trained personnel, and a larger than normal 
proportion of pcorly prepared students. 

Statistics, it seems safe to say, are used in surveys 
of collections more consistently than anything else. If a 
library says anything at all about its collection, it is 
almost sure to mention its size. There are widely accepted 
standards for minimum sizes of college libraries, below 
which, in the judgment of professional organizations or ac- 
crediting associations, it is impossible to provide the 
variety of materials required for adequate service. Above 
the minimal sizes, standards usually specify a given number 
of additional volumes per capita. Comparison with like 
libraries is also permissible. Per capita calculations 



n 



and comparisons are normally made by applying additional 
quantitative standards such as the number of periodicals 
currently received. These figures alone may be misleading, 
as quality is more important than quantity. Uniformity 
has not been achieved in methods of counting library 
holdings, and many libraries have discovered errors in . 
the reporting of figures; however, size does tell something. 
There is normally a high correlation between the size of a 
library, its usefulness, and the quality of the institution 
it serves. 

In one survey, fifty black institutions reported their 
1968 fall figures. 



Figure 1 - Enrollment in Black Colleges and Universities, 1968 
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(3) C. L. Jordan, Black Academic Librar:les; An Inventory , 
Atlanta University -School of Librar:^ Service, 1970. 



The graph indicates the great number of small institutions: 
2/3 had 1674 students or fewer. These low enrollments have 
an influence on other variables to be discussed in the course 
of this analysis. 
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Figure 2 - Collections Reported in Black Colleges and 
Universities, 1968 
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Figures showing the size of the collections held by these 
institutions offer another example of skewing toward the low 
end of the range. 80% of the libraries had less than 100,000 
volumes. However, size alone is not indicative of the quality 
of the collection. 
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Interval; 2,858 



Slightly less than 2/3 (64%) added fewer than 5716 volumes 
to their collections. If these additions were limited to mul- 
tiple and/or replacement copies, little room is left for growth. 
Many collections may be remaining static or perhaps even 
retrogressing. 



c) Bound periodicals 
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Holdings in periodicals are practically nil in some of the 
libraries. Over one half (55.1%) have fewer than 5232 bound 
volumes. 



Small enrollments come into play when considering volumes 
per capita in the black institutions: a small number of 
students makes a small collection compare favorably with 
those found in larger, better equipped schools. 
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Figure ^ - Collection Per Capica in Black Colleges 
and Universities, 1968 
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Although 60% of the black libraries exceeded the national 
average 4 3.3; feee Figure 4) this is no indication of the type 
and strength of coverage being offered in their collections. 
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b) Periodicals Per Capita (full-time enrollees) (n=34) 
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Even a small number of students cannot disguise the limited 
extent to which periodicals are available. 

According to comparative figures available from the 
U. S. Office of Education, over 300 million volumes were held 
by academic libraries in 1967-68. 

♦ 

Figure 4 - Holdings of Academic Libraries, 1967-1968 



Academic Libraries 
^(n=2300*) 



Black 
Academic Libraries 
(n=51**) 



Total 



303,000,000 



4,290,915 



Per Student 



43.3 



46.1 



Volumes Added 



22,000,000 



324,487 



♦Source: U. S. 
Office of Educa- 
tion. 



**Source: C. L. 
Jordan,' 0£. cit < 



However, only 12.5% of those volumes were held by black 
libraries. Of the total volumes added, only 14.3% were added 
to black libraries. 

Figure 5 compares public and private black college 
enrollment figures. 



Figure 5 - Enrollment in Public vs. Private Black 
Colleges and Universities, 1968 
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Enrollment in publicly supported institutions is larger: 
94,1% of the public -olleges had an enrollment greater than 
1116, as opposed to 34% of private colleges. 



Figure 6 - Collections Reported in Public vs. Private 
Black Colleges and Universities, 1968 
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Interval: 38,005 



Volumes at end of year in public colleges (n=17) 
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A comparison of collections in the two categories of 
libraries shows that the collections are generally small and 
are distributed in a pattern similar to that shown by enrollment 
data* 
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b) Volumes added during yaar - private colleges (n=33) 
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Volumes added - during year - public collec,es 
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Public college collections appear to have grown to a somewhat 
greater extent. This increase in tempo may be due in part to 
the *catch-up" programs instituted in many state-supported 
black schools. 
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c) Bound periodicals - private colleges 
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Bound periodicals - public colleges 
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Interval: 1,744 

There is evidence of a few better periodical collections in 
private libraries; however , those collections that are poor 
are really poor. 

In per capita terms, public colleges — with somewhat 
better collections but higher enrollment — rank generally 
lower on the average than the private schools. 
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Figure 7 - Collection Per Capita in Public vs. Private Black 
Colleges and Universities, 1968 
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Volumes per capita - public colleges 
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Equally poor collections look better if enrollment is low 
and worse if the enrollment is high. The comparison of 
periodical holdings results in a generally poor picture for 
both groups. 

b) Periodicals per capica - private colleges (n=21) 
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Number of Dollars Spent 



Interval: 1,320 



Keeping in mind the suggested range of $50 to $80 as an 
adequate -^er capita library expenditure, 12% of the libraries 
spent less than $50 and 12% spent less than $80. There should 
be little cause for jubilation, as many of these libraries are 
in the midst of "catching up." 



Figure 13 - Expenditure Breakdown 

Expenditure per full-time enrolled student 
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The allocation of five percent, or more, of the total 
educational budget for library purposes is being met by 62.4% 
of the libraries. 

How many staff members should a library have? What 
standards should a survey employ in evaluating personnel? The 
answer is simply as many as necessary to accomplish the ob- 
jectives and goa2 s of the library. This answer seems clear 
enough, but it is far from easy to apply. Library service is 
open-ended in character; better service leads to more use and 
this, in turn, requires still more staff members. Librarians 
have developed guidelines for the division of staff between 
professional and para-professional positions. It has been 
recommended that there should be two supportive staff members 
for every professional position. ALA standards require a min- 
imum of three professional librarians in an academic library. ^'^^ 
There are other formulas, based on student enrollment, used 
to justify additional professionals. 
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(7) ALA Standards for College Libraries , Chicago, 1959 



16% ot^Xhe libraries reported stciff of professionals 
of less than three. 
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Figure 14 - Staff of Black Academic Libraries, 1968 
a) Professional librarians (n=50) 
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If the standard of two para-professionals for every professional 
is applied, the picture is rather bleak as only 28% of the 
libraries had this ratio. 



(8) 



(8) Guy R. Lyle, The Administration of the College Library , 
3d ed, H. W. Wilson, New York, 1961, p. 181. 
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b) Non-prof essic nal staff 
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The question arises as to why administrators are 
reluctant to hire sufficient supportive staff for libraries. 
With the lack of sufficient supportive staff many librarians 
are tied down to clerical duties which could be performed more 
cheaply by para-professionals; thus releasing the greatly 
needed library expertise to assist students and faculty. 

Hours of student help are difficult to evaluate, and 
many black libraries depend heavily upon this source of 
manpower. 
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c) Hours of student help 
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On a whole, privately-supported colleges rated higher in per 
capita figures than those that are publicly supported; due 
primarily to the influence of smaller enrollments. 

(A) 

Members of the United Negro College Fund (UNCF) ' are 
considered to be the "elite" of black academic institutions. 
A comparison of UNCF and non-UNCF schools reveals that the 
non-UNCF school enrollments are smaller. 



Figure 8 - Enrollment in UNCF-Supported Colleges vs. 

Non-UNCF Colleges (public and private), 1968 
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(4) United Negro C'^'^lege Fund is a group of privately supported, 
accredited fou. year colleges \ .lich have banded together to 
carry on fund-praising jointly — founded in the 1940 *s, it is 
the oldest educational "community fund" extant. 
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A smaller enrollment gives UNCF members an edge in 
volumes and the non-UNCF institutions picked up extremes at 
both ends in comparison with figures presented earlier for 
public colleges. 



Figure 9 - Collections Reported in UNCF-Supported Colleges 
vs. Non-UNCF Colleges, 1968 
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Volumes at end of year in Non-UNCF colleges (n=25) 
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Nor-UNCP institutions, with one exception, were small and 
very poor. (UNCF members must be regionally accredited, and 
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the non-UNLF private schools are usually unaccredited and 
suffer from tne handicaps of unaccredited institutions.) 
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b) Volumes added during year in UNCF colleges (n=25) 
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The non-UNCF schools have an edge in volumes added over UNCF 
members* 
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c) Bound periodicals in UNCF colleges 
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Bound periodicals in non-UNCF colleges 
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UNCF support does not seem to contribute to the number of 
periodical volumes held by its members. 

The comparison of per capita holdings of books and 
periodicals again reveals the influence of enrollment and the 
number of students that the existing collections must serve. 
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Figure 10 - Collection Per Capita m UNCF vs. Non-UNCF 
Collecas and Universities, 1968 

a) Volumes per capita (full-time enrollees) - UNCF colleges 

(n=26) 
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b) Periodicals per capita (full-time enrollees)- UNCF colleges 

(n=18) 
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Minimum standards for academic libraries proposed by 
the Association of College and Research Libraries of the 
American Library Association suggest a minimum collection of 
50,000 carefully selected volui'nes to support an enrollment of 
600. In this study, "carefully selected volumes" have not 
been defined^ and it is not known if they are held by black 
college libraries. It would appear however, that non-UNCF 
libraries are "less low" than UNCF member colleges. 
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Figure 11 - Relationc'iip of UNCF-Supported College Library 
Collections to ACRL Standards for Academic 
Library Collections. 
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Relationship of Non-UNCF-Supported College Library 
Collections to ACRL Standards for Academic Library 
Collections. 
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Of the UNCF libraries, approximately 80% did not meet the min- 
imum standard set by the ACRL. 

There is a "deficit" of approximately 700,000 volumes to 
bring the UNCF libraries up to the minimum standard of size of 
collection. There would be probably a greater "deficit" if the 
present collections were properly weeded, and only the "carefullv 
selected" items were retained. V7hat would it take to Durchase 
these volumes? Library Journal of July, 1969 reports the 
average cost of a hard cover book in 1968 was $8.47. It would 
take approximately 5.7 million dollars at 1968 average book 
prices to erase this "deficit." A similar picture would probably 
present itself for the publicly-supported and the non-UNCF 
libraries. 

While, as a general rule, a college library should 
receive a budget of no less than five percent of the total 
operating budget of the college, librarians should plan a 



(5) ALA Standards for College Libraries , Chicago, 1959. 
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budget on need. Many institutional budgets are so small 
that the library's five percent is a pittance. Another method 
used in checking the adequacy of the library budget is the 
student per capita formula; that is, an adequate library 
program requires an expenditure of between $50 and $80 per 
student. 

Library expenditures revealed the disparity of support 
granted black academic libraries. The greater the amount 
expended, the fewer the libraries. 



Figure 12 - Operating Expenditures of Black Academic 
L:braries, 1968 
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Interval: 55,704 

Only 6% of the respondent libraries spent more than $100,000 
for books. 



(6) Maurice F. Tauber,-ed., Library Surveys , Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1967, p. 117. 
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91% of the libraries responding to the question indicated 
that up to 27,000 student man-hours were put in during 
the year. If a full-time employee puts in roughly 2, COO hours 
per year, then student work amounted to the following: 

Student hours translated 
% of responding into approximate number of 
libraries full-time employees 

42% .6- 4.5 

33% 4.5- 9.0 

16% ^.0-13.5 
« 

It is realized that the genius of black higher education 
is represented by this "boot strap" operation of self-help; 
however, it would be far more desirable to translate some 
of these expenditures for student wages into the employment 
of full-time supportive personnel. 



d) Work week 
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As Figure 14d) shows, work weeks are becoming shorter. 
Ivo libraries reported a 35-hour week, and 37, 38, or 39-hour 
work week is not uncommon. Most libraries — 44% still 
have the 40-hour week. 

Salaries are not a matter of what should be paid for a 
given type of work but what the market provides. One study 
noted that the median salary range for vacancies generally re- 
quiring no experience in March 1968 was $7,000 to $7,500. The 
lowest starting salary was $5,400 and the highest was $8,500 — 
all of these salaries required a MSLS degree. Library Journal 
of June 15, 1969 reported that the average salary for 



1968 library school graduates was $7,600. 



(10) 



The average 



salary offered library school graduates as reported in the 
Library Journal was surpassed by only three libraries, or 12%. 



Figure 15 - Salaries of Staff of Libraries in Black Colleges 
and Universities, 1968, by Occupational Group 
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(9) Ruth Frame, "Salaries Reflected in Ads in ALA Bulletin , 
Library Journal and Wilson Library Bulletin ," in Bowker 
Mnual, 1969, pp. 155-163. 



(10) Median: $7,488. Range: 
$7,000 - $7,500. 



$4,500 - $16,300. Cluster at 



5 I 



Black academic libraries are not in a very competitive 
position for hiring library school graduates. 

As experienced employees are often hired within 
the salary range rather than at the minimum step it was 
not possible to ascertain the real hiring rate in the survey 
of the three periodicals ( L, J. , ALA Bulletin ^ and Wilson 
Library Bulletin ) . Therefore, the minimum rate was used: 
the median salary range for vacancies generally requiring 
the MSLS degree plus experience, for March 1968, was $8,500 



to $8,999. 



(11) 



Salaries in black college libraries were not 
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In terms of a study of average compensation in college and 
university libraries, ^^2) ^^^^ black college libraries would 



(11) Range: $6,200 - $12,000. R. Frame, 0£. cit. 

(12) Peggy Heim and Donald F. Cameron, The Economics of Librar- 
ianship in College and University Libraries, 1969-70; A 
Sample Survey of Compensations , Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., 1970, p. 13. 
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fall between the lowest quartile and the median, in the 
"small libraries" category* In other words, 50-75% of small 
academic libraries pay more. 

The black colleges are making a considerable effort by 
themselves to overcome the deficiencies of their libraries. 
As these colleges increasingly use a greater variety of • 
teaching techniques other than textbooks and lectures, and 
as their faculty members increasingly attempt to keep up with 
advances in their fields, the black colleges will need even more 
extensive support to remedy their deficiencies. The present 
condition of library services in most of the black colleges 
can be summed up in the statement that the physical facilities 
are in general more adequate than the books, journals, films, 
records they contain, or the number of library staff • The 
situation is about even between the privately-and-publicly- 
supported institutions, with the UNCF libraries having a 
slight edge. Their collections and staff need extensive 
strengthening to rectify a history of insufficient support 
and to help lift instruction and learning out of ritual and 
routine. 
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Oli 7 liAixH 1973 



My c;taLt;r,.tint addresses itself to the Lonmiosiun' j c^^lw i-. - 
artas of user needs and adequacies and deficiencies of current t:^r:lc. 

The lack of attention to the aeeds of African-ziinerican library 
users and the inadequacies and deficiencies of current surx'ices to 
personc who are interested in materials by and about black people are 
v/cll documented. Adequate library ser\dces include pro'^asions for the 
selection, acquisition, organization, and disseinination of informtion 

1. Selection of African-American materials has improved, 
but there arc still gaps that may be attributed to 
the narrow subject range of materials available, the 
small nujiier of writers and original works, and the 
bias of selectors, 

2. Acquisition of materials has been constrained by I'dgh 
costs, particularly of reprints, and low budgets of 
libraries, 

3. Organization of materials has been handicapped by the 
indifference of many who have rich collections, and 
the lack of support of others who are interested. 
There is no national center for the organization and 
preservation of African-American materials, £ven 

the Library of Congress and the Smithsoniar. Institution 
were late in demonstrating their interest :*,rd are 
still not placing sufficient eTsphasis upon tnis area, 

4. Dissemination of library materials of any kir^d was 
denied to the majority of African-Americans until 
the 1960«s, This is still the situation for mny. 
For those to which ser^dces arc now legally accessible 
the second step of reaching out has not beer made — 
facilities and personnel are inadequate, patron.^* Iiave 
not been motivated. 



Ao a library educator ^ I have occf. r",vd tL^ rx'^a tc d-^V'^icp 11- 
crarjans v;ho are coimitted to reaching out, ^^cnsitivu to th-v .di. o 
all i^CTSonZy and qualified to gi-W superior ^^-jrvicc. .vll li*,rariar.3 
curve clack people do not need to Co Arrican-yunericans. Hcv/ev'_r 
rr^y Cjcoerience "with users and eirployers i^ that. It ic desirable to 
have many more black licrarian^: than we no\v have relating to black 
patrons, interpreting materials, and generally contributing to the 
"open" image of libraries. 

Liorarians who are more informed than I am can give specific 
figures to show that the proportion of black librarians is much too 
low. 3ome observers liave expressed the opinion that predominantly 
v/hite library schools have failed to recjruit tho nmoer of clack 
librarians required, and that there is a need fur more than the one 
accredited black library school that exists. 3onie of the needs of 
schools such as ours are: 

1. supplementary financial support 

2. a larger supply of qxxalified teachers with doctoral 
degrees 

3. more effective recruiting programs 

4. curricula and Instructional methods that arc more 
relevant to the needs of African-Americans. 

As a librarian ^ I share the views of the staff and paii^icipants 
in the African-American Materials Project who submit the following 
statement : 



Our Project is a consortium of clack academic librarians in 
Alaoania, Georgia, liorth Carolina, l^outh Carolina, Tc^nness-- and ir^'inia. 
l/e are attempting to coordinate the holdings of Ai*rican-/unerican 
manuscripts^, archi'/es, nev/spapers, periodicals, thes^rs, prc-lV5c; im- 
prints, and oral nistorj' records that are available in these 5i>c 
states. 

V/e have Tound that the Trtihole area of the contributions of the 
black man in the arts has been relatively untouched. The publisning 
of the descriptive records in this field is another oversight on the 
part of the library and information science leaders. 

A nucleus xor a regional center has been developed through this 
project and there are findings from the experiences of this group 
that have implications for a national program or several regional 
programs. If the Commission is seriously interested in the "adequacies 
and deficiencies of current library and inforaiation ser^/ices", a 
project such as AAlff expanded natiun"wide for African-American and 
other minority materials would be a "must" if this goal is to be 
realistically attained. 



iisiu-Yun Keng, !^S, Director v 
Resident/Staff Library Services 
Education Department 
Whitten Village Division 
So. Car. Department of Mental Retardation 
Clinton, S. C. 29325 

I* Users 

There are more than 6 million Mentally Retarded people in the United States.^ 
They weigh heavily on the other millions, such as family members, health pro- 
fessionals and volunteer workers, engaged in helping retarded persons.^ Federal 
spending in this field is estimated at $668 million in fiscal vear 1972.^ At 
the present rate of occurrence, more than A million of the 1A2 million children 
who will be born in America between now aid the year 2000 will be retarded.^ 
President Nixon, in his statement from the White House following a November 16, 
1971 conference with members of the President's Committee on Mental Retardation, 
pledged continuing expansion of support and invites all Americans to join him in 
commitment to these major goals :^ 

1. To reduce by half the occurrence of Mental Retardation in the United 
States before the end of this century. 

2. Td enable one-third of the more than 200,000 retarded persons in 
public institutions to return to useful lives in the comnunity. 

In order to assist in the achievement of the above goals, we must consider 

at least 85% of the six million retarded persons presently living in the United 

States as potential users of library and information services. Most residential 

facilities for the mentally retarded have either no library and informational 

services or only a token library. According to Matthews "Library Infnrmarinn 

Service Programs in Residential Facilities for the Mentally Retarded^t South 

Carolina State Library Second Annual Report^ and South Carolina State Department 

of Mental Retardation Annual Report_t_ 1970-19/1^ a statistical analysis of institutions 



show: (Data from 132 State Supported Institutions for Mentally Retarded in 1970) 

Total Residents of 132 Institutions: 167,963 

Total Employees of 132 Institutions: 95,581 

Total Library Staff: 139 (only 20 are professional) 

Library staff per total residents and employees: 0.527/1,000 

Library budget per total Residents and employees: $730/1,000 

Books per Resident: 1165/1,000 (Public elementary schools require at least 10 

per pupil) 

We find from the above analysis that mentally retarded persons are neglected 
as potential users of library and informatira services. 

According to Civil Rights Acts, the mentally retarded in their communiti-^s 
and in institutions should be considered as persons vhose p<irticular information 
needs demand special attention. 

II • Adequacies and Deficiencies of Current Library and Information Service s 

In the experience we have had at the Whitten Village Lil rary, we have found 
that mentally retarded persons can use the library if the library has enough 
materials and programs appropriate to their needs and interests, and if the 
librarian and his staff give them the right kind of resources and assistance. 
Federal grants which provide funds for books and other appropriate multi-sensory, 
adaptive self-enrichment materials (including photographs, transparencies, casette 
recordings, video tape, tactile and olfactory stimulation materials, filmstrips, 
movies, newspapers and magazines of appropriate reading/interest levels) are 
absolutely essential as the library's contribution to a balanced, integrated total 
program aimed at useful living in tne community. No longer can such multi-media 
materials he thought of as "luxuries" to oe provided if funds are available, but 
rather as a critical component of developmental and enrichment programs. 

Empirically and categorically we can state that the services our library program 
provides, although unique, are minimal in terms of total needs. The present nature 



and the evolution of our program are described in the following paragraphs. 

Whitten Village is a state supported residential facility for the roeatally 
retarded. Having a resident population of nearly 2800 and 1200 employees, this 
division of the South Carolina Department of Metnal Retardation covers 1800 
acres near che city of Clinton, South Carolina. 

In 1968, ^i^hitten Village, after a thorough study of us^r needs by the 
Education Department, began to actively promote Library Services. Funds were 
requested through Title IV-A of the Library Construction Act (now Title I, Project 
VI-2-A), Title II P.L. 89-10, and Title I, P.L. 89-313. These together with 
State aid through the budget aided in enhancing our service abilities. The South 
Carolina State Library also aided us imnensely in extending our professional 
service through the use of their ERIC microfiche holdings and other user services. 
In addition we have been privileged as a legally constituted school district to 
take part in a federally funded research project sponsored by the S.C. Department 
of Education and HEW. This national pilot program called a "Research Information Unit" 
(R.I.U.) has proven to be of great benefit to our professional educational staff in 
conjunction with other library services and should be continued. 

During 1970-71 a new library was added (1600 square feet) as part of a new 
wing to the school for the Educable Mentally Retarded. At the end of 1972, this 
new facility had a collection of 10,000 volumes, 9,000 of which are for use with 
all levels of the mentally retarded. Many are high interest-low vocabulary books, 
picture books, or elementary level literature. The remaining 1000 are professional 
books in the field of special education. In addition the library contains 1^000 
filmstrips, 158 filmloops, 404 recordings and 500 other items of A-V materials. 
The Library is also a branch of the North Carolina-South Carolina Regional 
Depository for the Blind and Physically Handicapped since many of our residents 
qualify for services. As such it keeps on hand some 400 Talking Books on records 



or cassette tapes as well as the accompanying equipment needed for their use. 

Under the direction of th^ professional Librarian and liis staff of two 
certified special education teachers and a clerical person, the Department of 
Education has initiated many varied programs, the most important of which is 
the change in the traditional concept of "The Library.'* Quiet is no longer 
demanded of library users but an attempt is made to give them a feeling of 
freedom. They may laugh, cry, play, brouse, talk and walk around. They may 
read books, magazines and newspapers or simply examine pictures, displays, 
models, watch color T.V. or listen to Talking Books. 

The irentally retarded residiats of this facility, although inferior in 
learning ability, are being programiped intensively. The normalization principle 
is lavishly administered and in this regard, the residents have come to look upon 
the library personnel as their close friends who can and will help them when 
they visit. Each resident may check out 2 books at a time and change them as 
they have been read. More than 200 volumes are checked out daily; however, 
surprisingly few are destroyed or lost. Students of four special purpose schools 
of this residential institution have regular access to the various facilities 
of the library. This includes 40 hours weekly of "story-hour" or puppet shows, 
prepared and presentea by teachers or the library staff. These activities are 
coordinated with regular classroom teachers so as to suit the interests, level of 
understanding, and present curricular activities of each class. Fund amenta II3', 
library visits are designed to be inherently rewarding, reinforcing, and 
pleasurable. 

Since the mentally retarded have fewer inner resources than the "normal" 
child and limited imagination, and self-direction, stimulation must come from 
external sources. They retain learning when they have been actively involved. 



Therefore, participation in the story hour activity is stimulated where applicable 
by a discussion of the story that has been, (under our mu3 ti--c,ensorv approach) seen 
heard and, with some of the newer story books, even smelled (via "scratch and sniff 
technique) . 



1 . >lf n t a 1 PotPrf ^Ptio n ^>ws , Vn 1 uric ?^ , Vo . 1 n rv.cc . 1^70, ^ . 1 . 
? . Ibid • 

5. Tb_i_d. 

Fr^cilities for ""'cntnlly ^etnj-^ed , ^'^^dlson, ^'iscopsin Deiwirt 
TTient of Public Tnstrtictlon , 1971 

Stfite Library, 1971 

^A^^^b rr-^rolinn Stnte department of_Mqnt^i ppt^irdntion Annual Report, 
1970'-]97r, 'Columbia, 197^ ' ' 



Abstract: 



Mr. Philip S. Ogilvie 

Administrator 

Office of State Library 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Concern: Serving persons in rural areas in a society experiencing 
migration to the cities. 

5 of 6 Americans born in. rural nreas will migrate to cities. The abilities 
they take with them to sustain themselves and to exericse their rights 
and duties as good citizens will be those abilities learned in their 
rural homeplace. 

To neglect rural America by depriving it of good schools and/or good 
library services is to undermine the quality of life and the practice 
of good citizenship in urban America Just a few years hence. 

NCLIS shoulc pay t^.tention to the needs of rural America for its own 
sake and for the sake of urban America. 



Questions: 

1. How would you balance the priorities of need among library 

development in rural areas , service to the urban disadvantaged, 
and the creation ot systems to deliver information needed for 
practical and scholarly study? 

* * * * 

Concern: Interlibrary Cooperation 



Three national trends to be assessed (from a paper by Robert Jordan of 
Federal City College): 

1. People everywhere, especially the young, are ignoring institutional 
boundaries acting on the assumption that all resources should be for all. 

2. The need for quick access is growing as problems become more complex. 

3. Yet, budgetary limitations are constraining. 

Cooperation Is simply putting the pieces of our information resources together 
in a new way in order to serve a broader clientele. We may need only to 
broaden the base of cooperation that exists, i.e., union catalogs, etc. 



(over) 



Cooperative activities in North Carolina — 

The University of North Carolina has always served all, not just academic. 
A union catalog was begun back in 1935 between Duke and UNC. LSCA brought a 
rapid communications system connecting public, academic and state libraries. 
Good public relations programs, especially with political candidates, helped 
raise state funds for cooperation. In the future lie electronic communica- 
tions and transmission ties between user and resource. 



Questions: 

1. Please describe further your public relations efforts that influence 
citizens and their elected representatives to support library coopera- 
tion. Particularly, please tell us of your relations with campaigning 
cand idates. 

2. How does LC fit into your picture of library cooperation? 



LIBRARIES AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP 



Recent years have seen a much needed emphasis on more and better educa- 
tional services including libraries in the inner-city or ghetto areas of 
sprawling, urban complexes. Goals have been to increase accessibility to 
such services and to present them in such a manner as to appeal to and meet 
basic needs of residents of blighted areas. The desirability of moving in 
these directions is obvious for opportunities for self-fulfillment and promo- 
tion of good citizenship are but two of many valuable results of such activi- 
ties. 

Public libraries in particular are a means to these desirable results 
among the disadvantaged. Meredith Bloss (New Haven, Connecticut), Harry 
Brinton (Jacksonville, Florida), Edwin Castagna (Baltimore, Maryland), Ken 
Duchac (Brooklyn, New York), Clara Jones (Detroit, Michigan), Allie Beth 
Martin (Tulsa, Oklahoma), Carlton Rochell (Atlanta, Georgia), and others with 
dedicated support -f generous and visionary professional and paraprof essional 
staff members have proved that. Understanding that self-respect and self- 
fulfillmept are the foundation stones of good citizenship they have made their 
institutions and their services avenues of personal progress and supports of 
good citizenship in different but effective ways. 

British philosopher Bertrand Russell once said, "a man is equal to that 
which he understands." Arthur S. Owens, former City Manager of Roanoke, 
Virginia and past president of the International City Managers Association, 
applied that profundity in a special way to good libraries and good citizen- 



ship when he said in 1960, "a man is equal to exercising the rights and 
privileges of citizenship only insofar as he understands them. Herein lies 
another reason why a good public library must be equal to the needs of every 
man. It must be, and is, the kind of institution through which every citizen 
might find his way to an understanding of the arts of good living and the 
obligations of good citizenship. It must, and it does, lend itself to the 
purposes of self-fulfillment for all persons who use it, and in so doing it 
lends itself to the fulfillment of our national purposes." ( ALA Bulletin , 
June, 1961, p. 552). 

What philosopher Russell and City Manager Owens have said certainly 
applies to the application of flexible public library service in urban America 
and particularly in those overcrowded, underprotected , too often neglected 
areas generally known as ghettos. Certainly, also, as a State Librarian with 
an extensive background in the administration of urban and rural public li- 
brary systems, I recommend and encourage every conceivable extension of public 
library services to urban dwellers most needful of them. In the meanwhile, it 
seems basic to me to ask where these inhabitants of orban slums started out in 
life. Is it not the case that many of them came into their present locations 
from rural America? If this is so, is it not iiT5>erative that we look at rural 
America today as not only the possible but the probable contribt or of many 
of the future inhabitants of our nation's urban centers? This likelihood 
certainly deserves serious consideration in any examination of public library 
performance in our nation and any establishment cf public library priorities 
throughout the nation. 

It has been estimated that at least five out of six Americans born in 
those areas presently classified and likely to remain rural in character will, 
upon obtaining young adulthood, migrate to America's cities. The abilities 



they take with them to these new environs to sustain themselves and to exercise 
their rights and duties as good citizens will be those abilities learned in 
their rural homeplace. which is to say that to neglect any portion of rural 
America by depriving it of good srhools and/or good public library services is 
to undermine the quality of life and the practice of good citizenship in urban 
America just a few years hence. 

Sociologists and demographers can expand upon these thoughts more ade- 
quately than I, but I feel an obligation to call to your special attention the 
fact that not all of urban America's problems begin in our big cities, it is 
my hope that the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science will 
give special consideration to the needs of rural America for the sake of rural 
America but also, and perhaps especially, for the sake of urban America wnere 
the children born in the country will be very likely to end up with limited 
ability to cope with urban challenges including the exercise of good citizen- 
ship. 



Philip S. Ogilvie 
Administrator 

January 26, 1973 f f ^""^ ^'''f^''^ 

' f '■^'■^ State of North Carolina 
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NTERLIBRARY 
COOPERATION: 
THE KEY TO SUPPO: T 

PHILIP S. OGILVIE 

Mr. Ogilvic is the staic librarian oj Xorili Carolina. 

Wlicii a man wlio lias carn-d a fortune ii away or throws it 

away, tlicrc is likely to he MJnic -rumhlinij, 'lally if one \\o\yci\ to 
1k! anioiiK his heirs At the same time there • -nne tolerance of his 
actions, for it i> lirncrally, it Kni*^j:'"Kb'' ^iodK^-^l that having 

worked l-.ard and Ion- to aoinne his material uealtli entitles a man 
under normal circumstances to detcrnnne its di.siK)sition. 

When, however, a m:ni inherits a foitune only to lose it through 
ni-glect or M|uandcr it in iK>orl> conceived, h, lily fahricated i)rojects 
hoth grnmhhng and grudging tolerance u to raw disgust. 

l)esi)ite the fact that the Good liook plead> ei(M,, ly for the wastrel 
to k« gi\rn a second chance, his indifference o. his ineoiiipctencc 
seldom find any justification or even iiieir v.-ptancc in the eyes of 
his pecr.s 1 last li^' leal withers and falU under searing Masts 

of criticiMU to leave him extM.scd as a p: ^ of nias(|uerade. 

Which is to .say tliat his pretensions of alnlit\ . leadershij) peel 
away hke a poorly l)onded veneer, and the kindest 'oss that can h 
suhslituted for it is to suggest that he is pmLaljiy ill, 

1 maki' these points not ])ecause I have a hig lieart of solid stone, 
hut ])ecause I am a lil>rariaii as you arc and because all of us need 
to ])e remm(k*d often that we are heueficia; ir.. Ion . line of ilhistri- 
ous and producti\e predecessors in the liekl o! hhranaiiship. We are 
•ndeed iie inhcritoi-.s of a great fortune amassed acro.ss many centuries 
and collected from many trihes and iiatif»ns on e\ery continent. Ours 
is the task and the privilege ot investing thai foitune wisely on to<lay s 
market so that it will reiuain \iahK' and pi-d ive Long gone are 
the da>s of independent h(»aidnig ano gnar<inig .n* the treasures over 
which we i)reside. Also behind us arc tlx* times when investment for 
small dividends in a limited market coukl he complacently accejHed 
by our i)atroiis or our i^ecrs. Wc hold our inlieritance in a time of 
rapid change that demands daring iiivestment in an oi)cn market with 
freedom to exchange. God help us if we lose our treasure through 
neglect or render it impotent through niismaiiagcment. 
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TIjc sUk'U tliat cm pay ilu* Qixau-^t loi ljl>raiic> in our 

(lay i> kiiuwn :i> intcrlihrary OMiju radon. ]t ha.s Iktii on llu- iiuirkri ur/ 
MMiic \cMr>. l»ui only now is it l.cing rcco;;iii/e(i as ut the \cry essence 
ot snr\i\al lur libraries of all kinds, liulccd tai> rcco^nnlion has conic 
aliii'-.si too late, and in .sonic areas the welLs <if suj^Miri have bej;u:i 
to run dry. 

Ill ail ao.stract of his pajjcr, **Inio-t.* ( Ii.M'n.Miiun rnhiuaed ^" 
delivered at tlic 1^71 AMS Conference IX rer. Kuheit T. Jordan 
of Federal City Ct^Hege, Wa.sliiii^ton. \). C hn this to .sa\ : 



Interlibrary 
Cooperation — 
''Essence of 
Survival" 



"Ihere are three ]>er\a.si\e trend ihal nn\^{ he reeko"e<l 
\\ith and reciMicilcd in assessing; th*. fiitme de\elo])nieiil of 
information reso::rces ; 

(1) I'ci'i'le ever\\\iKrc. and \oiin- pcn]»U- ni paiticiilar. aie 
i;.Miorni^ arnfjcial in>iituti(»nal iManidaries ni fiilfdliiij^' 
tiicir intoi maimnal iweds, liiereasinjLjiy they are acting 
on the as>nni]ilion that all inforniation resources should 
he a\a'lal)]e to a!] 

(2) I Ik- need lor ijuick accos to information i.s ^'rowing as 
*^ciM)ol, job. personal and community jtroblems become 
e\eii more com]>ley and j»erj)le\in,!L;- 

(3) \et. biid^a-tary hinitation.s are constraining^. 

In the face of these three dominant treiid.s. it is inipcra- 
ti\e that a reas>rs>nieiit and a reordering; take place to dras- 
tically increase the effect i \ enes.s of our inlonnational rc- 
Mmrce.s. \\*e Cannot contiiuie to build in a profligate fashion, 
without coordination, without fiiiaranteed ]>erformance. The 
time Ls l.)n^' oveulue fr>r a reordering; of j>rioritics. for mtro- 
ducnij; new c(nicepts of effectiveness. Xotliing iiiv.sterious is 
re(|uired; all the i»icccs arc already "on the slicif* — they 
merely need to be put together in a new way. 

The point is siinjily that interlibrary cooperation is nothing more 
nor less than ]»utting the i>ieces of our information resources together 
in new ways so that they .scr\c a broader clientele. .A man expects 
access to the mformation he needs re^'ardless of where it is. He ex- 
pects that access .o be reasonably rapid He will not continue to sup- 
port all or ])arts of systems that deny him rapid access to information 
that he needs when he needs it. wherever it may be and wherever Ik. 
may be. Interlibrary coo])eratioii is. therefore, a key to siij,j»ort. 

Interlibrary cooperation has indeed been on the market for some 
tunc. The Union Library Catalogue of Pennsylvania like Xortii 
Carolina's Ui.ir)n Catalog has been m active use for more than a third 

ot a century. The issue now is to iiiij>rove access to the.se catalogs 

to broaden their bases aiul their effectiveness. Other slates, too. have 
embarked on interlibrary cooi)eration endeavors over the years. There 
are many examples of effective interlibrary cooi)eration. In the interest 
of time, however, I will talk only of interlibrary cooperation in North 
Carolina and how it is paying off. 
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Early 
Activities 
in North 
Carolina 



Intcrliljrarv cooprraiion is a loiijr story in Xortii Ciroliiia. It is a 
uum facclccl >t<»r\ ih.it lH^lclH'^> liacK in tiic Iil)rai\ liiMnrv <»i \hr 
>filc. OjiI\ ihc iii;,'iilii;ijts ni Mich a sUn\ c.iU be iiiciitKMicd lu'ii'. 
'I'iio will Ik- MU't'icu-ni to indicate a trend — a way of tliinkini^ alnnit 
lihrancs m Xurtlj Caiolnia — that h:\> made the current nationwide 
em|»li.i^i,s on nilerlihrary con|K-r,ition niereiy a reoidcnn^ and enlarj^c- 
nient o\ ,in csta]>hs]ic(l |i;ittrin. 

In tlie carlx jurt ol thi> twentietli century, the hhranan of tlie 
I ni\eiMty (»t Xoitli Carojnia rec(»^'nize(l that the taxjmers of the 
.st.ite had a .stake in the lax-siipj nried library wincli he adniinistcr<'<l. 
lU'C.uKse of this lie considered ili.it hi,s Iihiai \ had rt'S|H>n.sihilitie> n<U 
onl\ to the acadeiinc eonininnit\ of tlie nnixersitv. hnt aLso to Juiy tax- 
payer who iiii^dit turn to it lor helj). lie dehheraiely huilt an extension 
collection Ut he ciicidaied freely hy mail to .niy state resident seeking 
such .services, and the nnixersiiy library j)rovided such services for 
more than fifty vears. 

Also early m this century the Wn th Caiolina Library Oniimis- 
sion was e£tabli>licd to promote the devel(»jniicnt of jiublic libraries 
throughout the state and to provide jnibbc library scr\ice by mail and 
traveling book collections where ])ublic library service had not yet 
been established, l-'rom its vcr\ inco]>tion the Library Coiiiniissipn 
ado]>tcd the attitude that the University of North Carolina Library 
was a i)artncr in service to the jniblic at large. The team theme was 
.stressed. 'I'lie intent was clearl) to conipU le rather than coni])ete, in 
providing a ])attcni of .service that would lea\c no man without at 
least a mininiuni of the library assistance he might need. 

This kind of interlibrary cooj>eration among aca<leinic, ])ublic, 
and state library agencies persisted until 19.^6 when the North Carolina 
Library Comniis.sioii and the old State Library were united into a 
single agency, the North Carolhia State Library. At that time the 
I'niversity Library ceased pro\iding direct loans of materials to per- 
SOILS not j>art of the cain]>ii.s community and directed its energies along 
with tlio.se of the new State Library to the develojuiieiit p..i<I promo- 
tion of other forms of interlibrary cooperation that j)roni!Scd even more 
benefit.s for North Carol iiiiaii.s in general. Interlibrary loans became 
part of the new enij)hasis and the North Carolina Union Catalog 
gained greater stature a.s a sujijiorting element in that new eiiijihasis. 



The Union 
Catalog 



The North Carolina l iiioii Catalog began in HUS as a co(JiK'rative 
venture between the libraries (»f the University of North Carolma and 
Duke Univeisity, the two strongest libraries in the state. Tliese two 
university libraries, one private in Durham, the other jnibhc in Chajjcl 
Hill, arc only nine niil<\s ajiart in what is known as the Research 
Triangle area of Ni>rtli Carolina. They initiated tlie Union Catalog 
as one part of a ]>lan to dcveloji and share sej)arate subject strengths. 
A few years later they welcomed the addition of the Nordi Carolina 
State College (now also a university) of Raleigh to participation in the 
Union Catalog. And, in the forties more academic libraries and some 
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m.-ijor piihlif lihrnrirs I.c^nn i,.irt ripation. 

The f,lt,r. ...u fnrtluT ,;r(.uth ,n ,h.. \o,t!, Car.ainn r,,,,,;, 
LMn]or |.,.ca„s. „f SiaU- ;.,l„.u>..i,.,;,suml .y.n.d cllcctions i„ „„;,. 
he hhnn.rs nil across ,1,,. s,,ue. an.I tiu- mv.u s saw more of tl,e same 
pins c..,n;.I.-t.. nicorpoM,,..,, .,l ihc St..te I.,i,r:,rv-s own catalog,, into 
tlK- I n,.-„ C..tah.,^ Tl.. s^u-ntus ..re Mrni^- iI,.. .-uhHti-.n of cnt.-un 
>l..T,al hl.ranc.s .and ti.e I,l.,.„ u-.s ,.i two->ear colleges .•„,.! technical ni- 
M.tntes to ih. ctaloj;. and already n-ore than a nnll,..n .and a h.alf 
f tles can l.e I.,c..ied thuM.i,d, il„s valu.al.Ie t,,,.! uhicl, ,s „ow in process 
''I Ic-int; nna..f,lnu-d u,th the intent of dnplicatn.« ,t and nuknm ,t 
a\ail;il)ie ui other locations. 

Since the Tniversity of Xorth Carohna I.il.rarv .<ot ont of the 
e.Mrn.s,on hnsnu-ss in the lale l.ltu-s .all p.d.lic hhr.arv re.jne.sts for 
interhi.rary loans l,.-ae l.een d.rected to the .State I.il.rarv and f.lle.l 
from St.ate I.d,rary resonrces when po.s.sihk-. Kr.jnest.s exceedin- 
■'""•"•ces haxe l,een referred hv teletvi^ewriter exchanf;e 
( 1 W A ) to the Union Catalo.i,' for locations, and the .State Lihrarv 
has then notihe.l the reqnesting lil.rar> of .said locations of needed 
inatenals. Tins .saved .some time over total reliance oti postal services 
-It >t was .st.ll too slow for an .age of ,apid developn.ent and drastic 
changes. Hcsules that it was not olten uied for reference re.,nests and 
It certanily w.as. and still is. the case that too many of Xorth Carolina's 
sma.ler p.d.lic hhraries lacked the materials and personnel resonrces 
to cope with some serions informational reqnests. Thus it h.appened 
that Lil.rary Services and Construction Act Title-Ill funds were 
thouRlit of nnmediately as contributing to faster and broader coopera- 
tive exchanges and assistance among libraries of all tvpes hv improv- 
ing coinniuincations among them. 

In 1968. the State Library directed .some LSCA Titlc-III funds 
to strengthen the Union Catalog and most of the remainder to the 
mstall.ation and operation of Inwar.l Wide Area Telephone Service 
(iX-\\AT.S) connecting public libraries to the State I.il.r.ary All 
other types oi bbn rios i„ a given localitv were to i.e provided access 
to the Ime through the inibhc lihrarv. At the s.-ime time TWX cmip- 
ment uas in.stalle-1 at the Duke Umver.sit> I.ibrarv .an.l costs for 
TW \ there an.I .at Ch.apel Hill were a.ssumed hv the State Libr.arv as 
con.pensatH.n for assistance with reference .|uesti..ns an.I intnlibn.rv 
loans where such re.jue.sts c.xcee.led the res.nirces of the State I.ibrarv 
A p.,l,cy was established that the IX-W.\TS line woul.l be .answere.l 
at an times by a profc.s.sional libr.arian or hv a recrding .levicc ^vh^n 
tlie .S,..,e I.il.vary w,as cL.se.l. This had the effect of m.aking the weak- 
est bbnines in Xorth O.rolina as strong .as the strongest, an.I this w.as 
e.xplame.l m .-.ppropriate .letail t.. all candid.ate., f.,r the .state legislature 
who were urged to use their loc.il public libraries .as .source of or 
link to any information they might nee.l for speeches or other purposes 
.n connection with their cainp.--igns. Many of them did so. and those 
who were elected came to Raleigh with a new awareness of the value 
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of lil.iMru N suv^U rtiul in cooi)cr;ition wiii; aih otiier. 



Extending 

Network 

Access 



in tlic inc.iiiwlulc. in Ma\ VH)S. the Stale Library woiked out an 
ajjreenicnt with tlic Association lor ti.c Xorth Carolina Regional Mc<]i- 
<\i' IVoj^rani to jinnide j)h\^icians with .access to Medical Library 
I-.McnsKMi SiTMcrs tlinni.Lrb their lf)cal jnil)iic libraries to the State 
LilMMiy \ia I\-\VA1'S and tliciiee by TW'X to the three niaj()r medi- 
cal lilnaries m the st.tte. Tins won tor local ]>ublic libraries, the State 
Librar\. and tlie medical libraiies the additional sui)i)ort and influence 
nt medica] men throu.uliont the state. This circninstance adfled to the 
inlhience of the Xorth Carohna Library .\s.sociatioii and the Aortli 
Carohniars for Better Libraries and led the lej^islature to increase 
state aid tor iKt]>lic libraries b\ one and a half million dollars for the 
19(/>-71 bieniiinm. The legi.slatiirc also stren^'tbened the State Library 
by donbhnjT its book biid^^et. increasiiij; its staff, and addinj^ to other 
items for a total biennial nicrease of ai>|)roxiniately $2<S0.000. 

In .\i)ril the direct access to the IX-W.ATS line was j^rant- 

ed the hbrtnes of all four-year colle^'cs and universities, and in April 
V)70, liie line was made a\ailablc to thirteen special libraries in the 
state. Candidates for the ^*^71 (General .Asseinhly were informed of 
the increased access to the Xoith Carolina Interlil)rary Services Net- 
work of which IX-\V.\TS and TWX were the primary communica- 
tion links. \^:\'m they used these services for information pertinent 
to their campaigns and again mterlibrary cooperation was the winner, 
tor the 1971 legislature added for the 1971-1973 biennium another 
$400,000 to state aid tor public libraries, another $286,512 for in- 
creasing staff and otherwise strengthening the State Library, plus 
$273,030 especially earmarked for further expansion and improvement 
of the Xorth Carolina Interlibrary Services Network. 

In October 1971. direct network j)rivileges were granted librar- 
ians of all two-year colleges and technical institutes in North Carolina. 
In the si)riiig of 1972. candidates for public office were informed of 
these added points of access to information available to them and to all 
citizens, and many of these candidates availed themselves of these 
services and demonstrated to themselves in a very personal way the 
\alue of the asMStaiice of profe>sional librarians, rai)id communication, 
mid interlibrary cooj)eratioii to any and all who need ready access to 
information or materials resources. In the 1973 General Assembly they 
will listen knowingly to ajiiJeais for support strengthening local li- 
braries of all kinds and sirengtbeiiing the network that unites them 
in a team effort. They will understand that interlibrary cooperation or 
library resources sharing makes the money spent on libraries man> 
times more effective than dollars spent on libraries bent on going 
their own separate ways. 



"The Wave More interlibrary cooperation, especially networking electronical- 

of the Future" ly, is the wave of the future as we see it in North Carolina. It is the 
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key to better serxice .nd additional support. SoireNNl.cre down the 
library ro.,d ,„ o,:r state. an.I not too far distant. I I,elievc, tlierc a^c 
niicrolibn. telc-faCMnulc and conipnter applications tor interlibrarv 
cooperation or resource sharnig. Tliere is not tnne now to spin our 
dreams out tor yoti to review ,n detad, but we dream, confideniiy 
knownig that the services wc can provide tliroujjh niterlihrarv co- 
operation Nvdl merit tlie support we will need to improve tipon them 
through stdl further cooperative efforts. 



SEABOARD 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 

offers a new concept in subscription service 

1. GU.\RD Service ^ 

.\fo(lcrn up-to-date electronic equipment 
enables us to give you Guaranteed Auto- 
niatic Kenew.'.i Development; assurnig you 
ot uninterrup:ed service. 

2. .A cuminoii expiration date for ail your 
periodicals. 

3. Claim cards provided for your use to re- 
port any irregularities. 

4. Srbscription service to ail periodicals. 

5. A renewal date adapted to your budget. 

6. Substantial discount on your list. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

li^ritc: 

Seaboard Subscription Agency 

P* O, Box 982 
Allentowjj 5, Pennsylvanit 



Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. 

VANDALIA ROAD 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 62650 
217-245-7131 

Complete Library Binding Service 

Library Rooks — bound with attractive Trea- 
sutc Trove illustrated covers and colorful 
ticsign cloth whenever possible. 

Standard Periodical Binding — a new, fast 
low cost method for binding periodicals 

Pcrnm Bnund bnidiiig for paperback books. 
Older from our catalogs more than four 
thousand top titlci, available for immediate 
dclj\ery. Send your paperbacks to us for 
Pernia binding, 

28 day pick-up and delivery service in a major 
poit.on of the country with our own com- 
l^any trucks 

\ century and a half of bookbinding crafts- 
nianship ready to serve you. 

Write or call us today for 
additional information. 



Abstract: 



Mr. Edward F. Sintz 
Director 

Miami-Dade Public Library System 
Miami, Florida 



Concern: Non-traditional learning programs within the library. 

There has been a slow but definite trend toward removal of the barriers 
to educational opportunity for adults. Libraries are a natural focus 
for non-traditional approach to higher education. 

NCLIS should evaluate current programs: 

a. College Entrance Examination Board programs promoted in some 
public libraries. 

b. Independent Study Project in Dallas Public Library. 

c. "Office of Library Independent Study and Guidance Projects," CLR; 
National Endowment for the Humanities, OE; CEEB joint project. 

NCLIS should consider and support the full development of libraries as 
community learning centers. 

Questions: 

1. What role do libraries play in independent study programs in terms 
of personnel materials, space, etc.? 

2. What other kinds of non-traditional learning could libraries sponsor? 

3. Who instigates the inception of these programs? 

4. What additional benefits would result from library cooperation with 
schools and community colleges in towns where these learning programs 
exist? 



Testimony Submitted 
to the 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCB: 

The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, 
in planning the library and information needs of the people of the United States, 
should give considerable thought to the significant changes taking place in 
higher education and their direct relationship to public libraries. There has 
been a slow but definite trend toward removal of some of the barriers to 
equal access to educational opportunity for adults. It relates directly to 
both goals I and VI of the Commission. 

This trend is exemplified by such developments as the "Open 
University" in Great Britain, the external degree in America, coUege- 
c redit-by- examination programs, and the recognition being given to non- 
traditional methods of learning. 

The public libraries of America, as free access instUutions 
with a demonstrated commitment to the adult reader, should be a natural 
focus for the non-traditional approarh to higher education. There are 
currently several programs relating to non-traditional education in public 
libraries which should be of interest to the Commission for evaluation and 
future planning, 

T^"-^ College Entrance Examination Board has developed CLEP 
(College Level Examinatior Program) which is being promoted in several 
public libraries and the Dallas Public Library has a pilot "Independent Study 
Project" program with CLEP, The recently established "Office of Library 
Independent Study and Guidance Projects" jointly sponsored by the Council 



on Library Resources, The National Endowment for the Humanities, The 
Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources (U. S. Office of ^ lucation) 
and the College Entrance Examination Board, is another development of 
note. This office will provide help and coordination to public libraries 
in meeting thiS trend. 

Public Libraries appear to have a great opportunity to meet 
a v^ si need in non-traditional study. The full development of public 
libraries as true Community Learning Centers to parallel the existing 
higher education structure should be considered and supported by the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, 

January Z6, 1973 Edward F. Sintz, DirectoV 

Miami-- Dade Public Library System 
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GREENVILLE COUNTY LIBRARY 
300 Ck)Uege Street 
GREENVnXE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
29601 



January 15, 1973 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Comm ission on Libraries 
and Information Science 
Suite 601 " K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D-C- 20036 

My dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

Libraries have been a concern of mine for a number of years as 
I early realized the wonderful opportunities they have for adult 
education. For this reason I am del ighted to be asked to submit a 
testimony relative to this area of library work. 

First I wish to give you my credentials as a source. I always 
check my sources and author's background before reading. 

I am a native Greenv i I I i an, a retired Associate Professor 
Emeritus of Furman University, our local Baptist College, where I 
taught sociology for twenty eight year:^ (one course in Community 
Organization) and was a staff member of an adult Education Experiment 
co-sponsored by Furman University and the General Education Board 
(1935-1940). Since my retirement in 1963, I have been employed on 
a part time basis by the Greenvi I le County Library; first as Adult 
Education Associate and after the I ibrary moved to the new I ibrary I 
resigned, but continued on a more limited time bat is to direct the 
travel iectures and January Sunday afternoon programs* I served one 
year as State Chairman of National Library Week and had a County 
Chairman in each of the 46 counties with programs, held one planning 
meeting in Columbia where the Honorary Chairman, the Governor's wife, 
who entertained us at a seated luncheon. This employment was the 
result on my part in organizing the Greenville County Library Friends 
of the Library. I did this after the shock of learning the small per 
capita income our library received. I was Chairman of the White House 
Conference for Children and Youth for Greenville County in 1950 and 
i960 and the library was part of the survey. In I960 the library 
was supported by 900 per capita; now 1 972 as the result of work done 
by The Friends of the Library it is $3-38 per capita. The Friends of 
the Library organization was spearheaded at my suggestion by the 
Greenville Branch of the American Association of University Women of 
which I have been President, as well as President of the Slate Division 
(I am now an Honorary Life Member). This group gained the interest of 
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other inierested community groups including a number ol' the povver* 
structure ond ds ci result of their drousing public opinion not onl\ 
hds the per cap i ta i ncome been i ncreased^ but d bedut i I'u I nevv 
librdry hds been built with locdl, stdte dnd I'ederdl money, dnd d 
locdl Foundation gift of $100,000. This was done entirely by 
volunteers - no campaign manager. I ttave always be- 1 ieved the Librarv 
to be the people's university as an early library book calls it and 
the perfect center for all adult education. 

When I assumed my strangely titled position at the library I 
moved quickly with the Librarian to have the board join the Chamber 
of Commerce ( I learned that at a I ibrary workshop) and from there 
won their cooperation in the publication of a number of brochures 
containing inform*:Lion necessary to the librarians as well as the 
public at large* I did have a full time secretary and she and I 
used volunteers to the limit in se curing the needed in format ion and 
in so doing won I ibrary friends and new pub I icity for the I ibrary. 
Enclosed are samples - The Club Directory gave us the most valuable 
ent rt» to the var i ous i nte rested groups, the Cu I tura I Ca I ender he I ped 
us as well as the entertainers and educators- Late?" the He I p for You 
program list gave us closer relations with the social welfare agencies 
and led to the Outreacli Program for the disadvantaged - just a 
beg i nn i ng . 

Now the library employs a full-time public relations or 
Community Relations staff member, chosen from the Professional staff 
while I keep in touch with my two small programs. The programs 
continue to grow and interest: new publics. 

The secret of any program as we all know is in the personel I 
and their apprec i a 1" i on of their community understanding and love 
of peop I e . 

I hope the attached suggestions from a layman will help your 
commission planning. 
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GREENVILLE COUNTY LIBRARY 
300 College Street 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
29601 

Januory I 5/ l^^73 

TO : Mr. Freder i ck H ■ Pur khardt 

FROM: Laura Smith Ebaugh 

Recommendations and comments in regard to adequacies and deficiencies 
of current I ibrary pract ices: 

I « I n my view I ibrarians now serve readers who know what they 
read and scholars doing research. They care for the books, and 
other circulation material such as pictures, sculpture, films, 
records, etc. but few make efforts to reach out and widen the 
horizons of their patrons by suggesting other choices and further 
books on the subject. This may be because many professional 
librarians are strangers to the community in which they serve 
and seldom makes an effort to learn about it and the various 
publics they should serve. For this reason, I suggest that 
library schools broaden their course or courses in Community 
organization to be given by an expert in the field and have 
I i brar i ans serve at least two weeks in the field in a commun i ty 
centered library, of which there are many (Example - Orlando 
and Pratt, plus smaller ones). Public relations should also 
be stressed - Patrons are people with feelings and librarians 
should understand their publics urban, rural, men, women, old, 
youncj, rich, poor, minorities, handicapped such as hearing im- 
paired, blind, etc. Each has a need which a sympathetic 
librarian can answer. (Remember a Tree Grows in Brooklyn's 
librarian?) Further the staff of each library should be oriented 
to the public's needs and the use of volunteers. By the way few 
librarians seem to wish to worry with volunteers. 

2. Services - Library services per se as said above now are 
excellent in caring for books, cataloging, and distributing 
books to pat rons who know what they wish, but serv i ces to the 
handicapped, deaf, af}ed, etc. are meager and frequently, I fear, 
antagonistic or impvi'ient. For this reason special services 
should be developed . h the help of other agencies and volunteers 
to serve these special publics. A number of these programs 
are already in existence and every library could develop them 
and receive financial aid from government agencies. The Green- 
ville library has developed "Outreach" programs with O.E.O. for 
the underprivileged, a program for the hearing impaired in 
cooperat ion with these organ iz at ions, the blind in cooperat i on 
with a radio station and special workshops have been held for 
geneo I og i sts, flower arrangers, consumer groups, artist and 
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crdftsmen ond i nte I I ectud I foreign born citizens ond business 
men. The intellectuals und ortists help in y i \ i ng the programs 
as volunteers at no cost. These programs are all publicized 
through the press^ radio, television as well tis brochures de- 
signed by the library artist and distributed tu oil patrons, 
(see samples) The major add i t i on to the efficient well-trained 
librarian in the necessary techniques should be the human touch 
in their work. Nothing pays like courtesy and love of ones 
work. Personally as the oldest member of a large library 
staff each librarian, I hope, is my friend but to my friends 
some are rather forbidding, because they have no way of knowing 
they can laugh and not always say you owe a fine! Where is your 
book? Remember , this is a layman's view - a lay ma n who loves 
and admires I ibrarians! 




Enclosures: 4 



Beajnguard, Elizabeth Parks 
Alabama Public Library Service 
ManpOiVer, a priority 



For: National Commission on Information and Library Sciences 
From; Director of a State Agency 
January 26, 1973 

This statement relacing to the Commission's initial goals and pri- 
orities is from the point of view of the Alabama Public Library Service, 
an agency which provides service indirectly to the user. We are in re- 
ality a library for libraries, with direct supervisory responsibility 
for 31 counties with independent, inadequate community libraries. 

The role of our Agency differs from that of our sister states on- 
ly as the legal framework and administrative policies differ to meet 
the social and economic structure of the state. 

Realizing the Commission does not need data readily available from 
the Census Bureau, that socio-economic profiles of every state are at 
hand, we see our role to the Commis^sion as the State Advisory Councils 
for LSCA are to each state. We presume you need to know - What we 
believe is the greatest, immediate need from our standpoint? So this 
paper comes to you as a thoughtful observation of conditions as they 
are, as we see them, and as we believe they could be. 

The public libraries' Needs Assessment is attached in chart form, 
as a succinct portrayal of the immediacy. A simplified overview of 
our needs to provide reasonably adequate library resources includes: 

• a practical approach to system development 

• coordination of present library resources 

• improved and/or adequate facilities 

• resources and/or service for the user with special needs 

wherever he may be 

• a stronger state agency 

Undergirding each and every program is personnel - adequate, 
skilled, trained. It is to this particular area we speak, with justi- 
fication. We have designed many excellent programs wiiich died aborn- 
ing for lack of personnel. Many projects in the field dissolved for 
the same reason. This paper is to portray to the Commission one of 
Alabama's greatest needs. Adequately, if colloquially expressed by 
our State Budget Officer, this last October in a planning conference on 
library development: "You'll have to get the hay down where the calves 
are, or you'll never sell your program." 

So, where is the hayloft; who pitches the hay? 
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Background 

Alabama public libraries contain more than the public is aware of; 
wc give less service than the federal government expects of us. Why? 
The staff (usually one) of some 67 small rural libraries labor with de- 
votion and dedication. Is dedication the answer? These community li- 
brarians are underpaid, even though undertrained , and too often ignored 
in the competitive world of public avvareness, labor markets and urban 
development. But these represent 32 of Alabama's 67 counties. But 
then, neither the four urban areas, nor the other 31 counties in Re- 
gional programs have enough trained staff. 

For us, at the state level, a top priority may well be adequate, 
trained, skilled manpower. But it is to be understood that such can 
only be obtained and sustained by: 

training 

A Long- Range Plan reasonable pay scale 

tenure/certification 
programming 

Manpower ! 

To serve To sell To secure 

To serve the user 

To sell the program 

To secure the financial support 

Manpower must be paid for. Labor, industry, business knows this 
well; government knows this, but who will speak for libraries? Who 
will prove that information is viable, is marketable and is a sound 
investment? 

How does one compete with tlie current market for skills? 

Are not libraries a part of commurity development, a part of re- 
habilitation, a part of mental health readjustment centers, a 
part of child care, adult learning and the Right to Read? 

But still, in 1973, we have to prove this! And prove the institu- 
tion's worth, if public funds are to be available. We will be effec- 
tive only when libraries can make information (in whatever form) avail- 
able (on location or through planned coordination) to the citizen. 

To meet the needs of the user means skilled personnel. We bela- 
bor the point: Presently, in our state, rural Alabama is giving way 
to a fast-paced industrial climate. What our community librarians have 
given, communities took for granted - too often for free - with 
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little or no recognition of an obligation. For instance, many succes- 
ful men with community influence speak with nostalgic affection and 
respect of the beloved person who kept the library: "A wonderful thing 
for me, that library, when I was a child/* 

But now, in their everydayness , what is the library?- This is of 
grave consideration. Where, today, does that man turn for information? 
WTio answers his questions? Will the public library, as we know it, sur- 
vive? Should it? We have many answers, but someone has changed the 
questions. Dedication is not enough. Free labor, personal income 
spent on operation may well have been inevitable strangulation. When 
this generation, the last of its kind, retire from their posts, who 
will replace them? And what salary in today's market place must be 
paid? The state and community leaders who read as children, where now 
do they turn for the ansv^ers? 

A community today has a new, sharp demanding need for information- 
al service. Does it really matter where it comes from? Except for 
those who keep the libraries, who really cares from whence came the 
answer - but xt better be quick and correct. The city manager the 
secretary, the industrialist, the housewife can't wait long - no; 
nor the senior citizen, it is not on hand, how soon can you get 

it?** The answer's the thing. 

State agencies in Alabama have a record of cooperation. Coopera- 
tion will need to seep all the way down to the community. One needs 
to forget that "grandmother started this library, and auntie has kept 
it all these years.** Is it worth **keeping?** Will or can communities 
pool resources and secure the support which will provide adequate, 
skilled manpower to maintain and interpret the resources? Call it 
what you will, but let it be worth its **being,*' 

The raison d'etre is the USER, wherever he may be. Do we need 
more resources at the moment, or do we need what we have located, co- 
ordinated and interpreted to those users? The key is personnel. This 
means at every level; the community, the metro, the state, the national 
level. Resources? How many pockets of special information funded by 
federal grants lie, unused, even unknown? The tax dollar paid for pro- 
jects and ' oarch we feel strongly about the results of these pro- 
jects. Wnjru are the levels of coordination promised so grandly some 
10 years ago*^ Informatior^. for every citizen! Today we need the means, 
the manpower to bring this information to the layman's doorstep. 

What good are resources if we do not use them; what good is corr- 
puterization if information cannot be distributed and interpreted? A 
chemical company in southwest Alabama has as great a need as Interna- 
tional Paper, with its office a stone's throw from one of our largest 
reference centers. 
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A Revere copper plant is in rural Jackson County; we know their 
many special and general needs. We even know some of the answers. Cer- 
tainly, we have a plan - on paper. We need personnel to support all 
facets of the plan. 

Li brary Manpower today in Al abama 

Of Alabama's 744 public library staff, only 27 have Masters degrees 
in librt-ry science; 53 additional staff have Bachelors degrees with some 
library science. Of the remaining 664, 226 have Bachelors degrees with 
no library science courses, 199 have two years (or less) of college 
training, and 239 have a high school diploma (or less) of formal train- 
ing. While the lack of formal training is a bleak picture indeed, it 
is brightened at present by the many self-educated individuals who have 
learned on the job and whose dedication and unselfish work "beyond the 
job" provide a higher quality of service than their formal training 
would logically indicate. But., .the lack of knowledge of library tech- 
niques prevents interpretation of the library's resources; lack of aca- 
demic training produces an ignorance of books and related library re- 
sources; relatively brief hours in the library each week relegates li- 
brary jobs to a secondary (or less) status; low salaries and lack of 
fringe benefits provide no incentive lor better work. 

Thus many resources are presently untapped. Various valuable col- 
lections are dormant, due to the lack of skill or knowledge or aptitude 
on the part of the community librarian as to how to use the material, 
how to relate it to community needs - and certainly where to turn for 
other resources in the state, VVhy would the businessman, industrialist, 
the student return again and again to find no answer, no assurance that 
the information will be acquired or be valid. 

The 31 counties with independent libraries have only community li- 
brarians, most of whom are at that age one considers retirement; but 
even if they were not retiring, the limi '^tion in skills and in train- 
ing preclude reasonable adequacy in the interpretation of library ma- 
terials. Who will replace these dedicated community servants? 

Libraries need management, yes: But desperately we need the basic 
skills of adequate librarianship. And a sound, basic education, is 
must if libraries are to survive. Continuing education of the trained 
is just as vital to insure that a state's library program does not be- 
come stereo- typed, minimal and provincial. State leadership demands 
that librarians at every level be kept informed, offered in-service 
training and experience in new techniques. There needs to be a work- 
ing knowledge of the social and political issues of cultural and eco- 
nomic changes within the community, within the region. Library admin- 
istrators should be provided the opportunity to attend seminars, insti- 
tutes, etc, in other parts of the nation, to make professional visits 
to singular and outstanding programs that could be replicated where 
desirable. 
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The State Ag(?ncy must participate in, as v.ell as be an exponent 
of, a program to achieve certification for librarians, perhaps using 
the Career Ladder concept; the Agency must work closely with Alabama 
Graduate School of library Service. Also, to help develop ways to 
reach prospective librarians, particularly in the fi^^^d of service to 
the patron* with special needs. 



What are we doing? 



The primary responsibility of APLS is an exact parallel for Ala- 
bama of the Commission's responsibility for the nation; that is, plan- 
ning to provide library and information services adequate to meet the 
needs of the people of Alabama. Basically this responsibility deals 
with public library development, but no wise planning can develop apart 
from the development of other types of libraries, the political climate, 
and the needs of users and potential users. 

By means of conferences, workshops, meetings with government of- 
ficials and citizens' groups, the state agency has attempted to analyze 
the present situation as to needs and resources, and to stimulate both 
the use of such resources and to upgrade tne quality and quantity of 
those resources. These attempts are concerned with total utilization 
and with the recognition of potential needs and uses. 

In 1969 APLS sponsored a Governor's Conference using the theme 
"Alabama Libraries, the Community's Resource" which had these five 
purposes : 

To arouse public interest and support for library development 
by coordinating all planning, publicity, program and follow- 
up activities. Good library service is a necessity today, 
not a luxury. 

To convince community leaders that library service IS truly 
a necessity, and improvements CAN and SHOULD be so planned. 

To convince leaders in industry, business and economic develop- 
ment of the necessity for effective planning and support of 
a program for library service in Alabama. 

To create a climate of acceptance and a desire for develop- 
ment of the LIBRARY POTENTIAL. 

To gain the cooperation Ci^d participation of community leaders 
in planning; to convinoe thciii of the necessity of action within 
their sphere of influence and activity; to encourage them to 
initiate public awareness of libraries as a communitv resource 
when they return home. 
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The interest in, and concern for, library development stimulated 
by the Conference was tremendous but little progress has yet been made 
to overcome the difficulties discussed there. The positive response 
is reflected in increased local use and support but the state agency 
IS still the primary - and in many cases the only - force seeking 
to encourage library development in areas currently operating indepen- 
dent and inadequate libraries. 

However, the interest evidenced in the (rovernor's Conference among 
library and political leaders continues and has led, in 1972-73, to a 
contract wi \ Battelle Laboratories o " Columbus, Ohio, for a study of 
Alabama libraries from which we expect to have a Master Plan with strong 
recommendations for orderly and continuous development. From the pre- 
liminary report on public libraries: 

"Four major recommendations to expand and develop quality informa- 
tion and library services in Alabama are listed below. The basis of 
these recommendations is the changing economic conditions of the state 
in the 70 's. 

1. Increase in state appropriations for library and information 
services. 

2. Provide ne»v facilities in the State Capitol Complex to house 
the state's information and library service agencies. 

3, Identify and coordinate statewide information and library ser- 
vices by the State Library Agency to provide maximum service 
for the user. 

4, Develop library systems or regions to permit total participa- 
tion by all counties of the state. New regions or systems 
should lead ulti ately to boundaries of sub-state planning 
districts as defined in Executive Order No. 15. 

A program implementing these recommendations is vital because exist 
ing libraries do not adequately meet the needs of the users. Alabama 
Standards for Alabama Public Libraries, or nationally established stan- 
dards for library and information services. Alabama today is in need 
of and is ready for wise use of information resources. For wise deci- 
sions in the areas of social and economic planning, government reorgani- 
zation and improved standards of living for all Alabamains, it is neces- 
sary that the state have a well informed citizenry. *** 

Goals and Object ives of the Long-Range Program 

The summary of Goals and Objectives gives a clear picture of pub- 
lic library development in Alabama and of the plans for continued pro- 
gress. 



* (See Priority One included with this memo.) 
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Concurrently, the Agency has continued the practice of the past 
ten years in assessing needs and planning wayc to meet those needs. 
The requirement of Library Services and Construction Act for a long- 
range plan in no way changed the procedure used here. Howevei , we do 
now have a formal document which, although subject to constant revi- 
sion, does set forth specifically the objectives, present status, the 
standard for each activity, the needs and problems, and the planned 
action. 

1. Strengthen the State Agency: To fulfill its responsibilities and 
exercise the necessary leadership in statewide public library de- 
velopment . 

To design a comprehensive statewide planning program. 
To enhance the staff development program of the State's Agency. 
To improve and expand the State Agency headquarter * s collec- 
tions to support reference and reader advisory needs of li- 
braries and to meet the needs of other state departments and 
offices . 

2. System Development: To make every locality within the state part 
of a coordinated library so that every citizen has access to the 
total library resources of the state. 

To extend and/ or improve library service in Alabama . 
To attempt to establish public ] ibrary service in the single 
county where currently there is no service. 
To expand single and multi-county systems to permit total 
participation of all counties to lead ultimately to system 
boundaries approaching those of the Alabama Development Of- 
fice Sub-districts . 

Alternative ; To combine existing single county and multi- 
county systems as well as adjacent counties not in systems, 
to form larger regions . 

To develop a special project in the form of a demonstration 
of a new system, coordinating library services in a geographic 
area. 

3. Service to the Blind and Physically Handicapped: To assist in ex- 
tending and improving library service to the blind and physically 
handicapped to meet their particular needs. 

4. Service to the Institutionalized: To cooperate with state and lo- 
cally supported institutions to assist them in the development of 
library service within that institution's program for treatment and 

rehabilitation. 

5. Service to the Disadvantaged: To establish, extend and improve 
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library service to the disadvantaged in urban and rural areas. 

To carry on existing special programs of service to the dis- 
advantaged and initiate programs of suitable servxce to the 
areas of regional and national priorities. 

To disseminate information and/or provide workshops on serv- 
ing the disadvantaged so that our librarians, trustees and 
Friends of the Library will more clearly see the need and 
value of their service and assist in improving it. 

Developmental Services: To provide equitable and efficient assis- 
tance to public libraries. 

To provide assistance in technical processes. 
To provide incentive and assistance in upgrading facilities 
of libraries not qualifying for construction grants. 
To make it possible for libraries to meet regional and nation- 
al priorities by supplementing local funds. 
To provide an In-WATS service. 

To assist the Alabama Library Association to accelerate its 
plan to expand the program interpretation of Alabama's li- 
braries, their services and their needs. 
To analyze and evaluate present bookmobile service . 

Library Education: To provide public librarians in Alabama with a 
quality education at the professional and supportive level that 
will prepare them to perform their duties in such a manner as to 
meet the highest established professional standards for librarian- 
ship. 

To provide librarians with training in management, adminis- 
tration, service to special groups and to the institutional- 
ized. 



JhiA entire ^taten^ent i<i predicated on per^onnet at^ th ^upportioe ilem^ 
of a plan/ pro (^am. 

8. Construction: To provide for all public libraries, buildings which 
are adequate, efficient, accessible to all (including the physical- 
ly handicapped) designed for modern library services and architec- 
turally an interpretation of today's library concept, 

9. Interlibrary Cooperation: To prepare and implement a comprehensive 
plan for developing, coordinating, maintaining and improving the 
total library and information service of the state for all users. 
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To develop and implement a program of planned communication. 
To provide access to state documents. 

To secure through legislation an Interstate Library Compact. 
To utilize existing resources through cooperation with other 
state departments such as: 

Alabama Commission on Aging 

State Department of Pensions and Security 

Alabama League of Alunicipal it ies 

Right to Read 

Division of Adult Basic Education 
Alabama Development Office 

Alabama must implement the Long-Range Program if ever we are to ap- 
proach adequacy. This means training, skilled, adequate manpower; this 
means salaries - this means a supportive budget. 

For instance, the goal for System Development: There are 35 coun- 
ties presently in systems of questionable adequacy; for the 32, the 
State Agency proposes area development through demonstrations or ex- 
pansion of existing systems, with incentive grants from state and feder- 
al funds. It will take several years, with careful area supervision, 
to overcome the hinderancies of a low tax base, the high percentage of 
the disadvantaged and functionally illiterate. There is a limited col- 
lection - it sits relatively unused. Proper personnel needs to take 
the books and pictures and films to the people, to relate the collec- 
tion to tiieir Adult Basic Education classes, the child care, to their 
everyday life. 

It's grand and noble to sp'^ak of "Outreach^ the storefront library, 
the book buggy, the media van, and Lh*=» right to read; but "who shall we 
send - who will go for us!" If suitable staff were possible, we could 
guide the rural, single counties to become a part of the state's system, 
and a part of a network of information. In 1972-73, into even the poor- 
est county has come industr> , such as Mcmillan-Boedell to Wilcox County. 
Boedell expects the State Agency to do something about a library; they 
are accustomed to trained manpower. 

Our hope for Personnel based upon the State Agency's Long-Range 
Program: 

!• A Plan for Personnel Development 
Adequate salaries 
Job descriptions 
A job to do 

II. A State Budget to Provide 

The Agency's operation 

State Aid based on effort-ability index 
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III. A Plan for System Development 

Each approach requires professional skill in planning and in im- 
plementation. 

The ultimate objective is adequate service for the user. It will 
require local funding (supplemented by State Aid) and coordination of 
all library and information services within the area - connected, of 
course, to the state's system of information service, wherever it may- 
be, and whatever it may be called. The point is that it be and .aat it 
be called on . 

We repeat: Alabama must implement the Long-Range Program if ever 
we are to approach adequacy. This means training, skilled, adequate 
manpower; this means salaries - this means a supportive budget. 
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PRIORITY ONE 



ALABAMA'S 

LIBRARY and INFORMATION 
NEEDS for the 70 's 



STATE OF ALABAMA 



Mabama I'uIiIil Libuti\ Sci\kc I \CLUti\c Huaul 

Ml Kt>beii Dciiliani ( haiiiuati 
DoLaiiii , Alabama 

Mrs kail liaiiisnii, ViLC-Cliaintiaii 
Coluiiibiana, Aial)ania 

Mis 1 C Ciain 
Ciunlcisvillc, Aiabatna 

Ml Paiiicll Lewis 
DoliiJiK Alabama 

Ml JaiiK's V Daniel 
C'la> loiK Alabama 

7^ ^ M 



Ml^ I li/abcili Paiks Bcamguaui 
I)iiclU>i Alabama Public Libiarv Sci\ice 
Mt>nigonicr\ , Alabama 



h>n]ici I \ctulivc Buard Mcmbcis ^^orviiig 
on SluJ> ( nmtiiittec 

Mis. BcrniLC \ oungbhnxJ. 1^)56- i%4 
Ml JciDiiic Lc\\. 1^^5^)-i^^7i 



AJditumal topics arc available licc in limited numbers. Wiiic to 
1 li/abclli Parkb Bcamuuaid, I)iiccU>i, Alabama Public Libiai\ ScimlC at 15^ 
Adminisiiaiivc Building. MdiUroinciv. Alabama '>M()4 
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FOREWORD 



Vlan> indiMduals lu\c been involved iii the plans to condtiLi a slaic\Mdo i>tud\ ot Alabama's 
libidiics Id dciciiinne wliai lesouiees e\isK U) asscbs ihe needs and U) p-oduce a niasiei plan \oi 
develupinLiit dI libiaj> and inh)rniation senice loi the slate 

As eail> as iIr dnecloi ol the Alabama Puhhe Libiaiv Seivice proposed to the I \ecuiive 

Boaid a stud) ot Alabama hbianes loi long range plannnig This propoj^al was appioved hut was 
delciied when more pressing needs loi the hinds beeame appaient In the President ol the 

Alabama Libiaiy AsM)ciation appointed a eomnnttee to plan tor sueh a stud\. The Lomniiltee met on 
No\ember 1<S, i9(>() m Tusealoosa This speeul Ad Hoc Committee met with members ot tiie Council ol 
the Alabama Libraiy Association and the Advisoi^ Council tor Titles 111 and IV ut the Librar\ Seivices 
and ConstiucliDM Act Miss Shuley Bn^lheK Libiaiv Services Progiam Oltlcei, US Olike ol ldu».ation, 
eikouiaged the study. In its final meeting the Ad Hoc Committee recommended thai the Alabama 
I ibiaiy Association ci sponsor a piolessional study o^ Alabama libraries with the Lxecutivc Board of 
the Alabama Public Library Service 

In Octobei the State Library Association and the Alabama Public Libraiy Seivice sponM>red 

the first Governor's Conference on Alabama Libraues. which made a stiong lecoinmendvition hii a 
study ol Alabama's library resouices. 

The results ol ten years of thinking and planning resulted in a proposal to the Alabama Libiary 
Association that a study be conducted in federal year 1971 to be funded with Library Services and 
Consliuction Act money. Proposals were invited from a numbei of rejiutable organizations and individ- 
Lials in Apnl ol 1971. On December 1,1971 the contract was awarded to Battelle's Columbus 
Laboiatories ol Columbus, Ohio. 

Libiaiians fioin all types of libraries have been involved in the activities and planningof the State 
Public Libraty Agency and its Executive Board, The tollowing individuals served on the committees of the 
State Library Association, the Ad-Hoc Coinmitteee. the LSCA Advisory Council and the State Public 
Library Agency. 



Ai kcr, Joe 


Foster, Pauline 


Ranier, James IX 


A[^}ic\\\ Nancy 


Cfcrber, Ted 


Ramsay, Richardena 


Baker Edward D 


(ionce, Nancy 


Ray, Guy 


Barksdalc. Robbie 


Uadlcy, J // 


Register, Larry 


Beamgimrd, Elizabeth Parks 


Howard, Milo 


Rogers, John 


Blaekshcar, Martlm Jule 


Jackson, Joseph 


Sasser, Bessie 


Blastek, Henry J. 


Johnson, iicorge 


Schalau, Robert 


Brofison, John 


Lane, Robert 


Schenk, Gretchcn 


Brother, Shirley 


Leonard, Cecile 


Scott, Howard 


Brown, Sarah C 


Love, Wayne 


Smith, Mildred 


Cantreli Clvde 


McCanless, Christel 


Spei ce, Paul 


Connell, Leigh 


Millican, Alta 


Stone, Ernest 


Corey, Richard 


Moore, Henry D. 


Terrill, Mary Ella 


Ciifnniings, Mozelle 


Moore, W(Kfdy 


Thornley, Eant 


Doughtic, Alice 


Moore, Patricia A, 


Vol kcr, Joseph 


Di>\vdy, Richard 


Moseh\ Barbara 


Waldrop, Ruth 


Dunms, Lawrence 


Oltnian, Elorine 


Watson, Libert 


Elliott, Carl 


Pepper, Ruth 


Zictz, Bob 


File, Bethel 


l^opst, Esther 
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PRIORITY ONE 



ALABAMA'S LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
NEEDS FOR THE 70'S 



INTRODUCTION 



Alabama has cxpcritMiccd dramatic change duiing the past ten yeais This change lias al lee ted 
education, occupations, and industries Some exam[)les arc 

• In education a 50 pcKeni uKiease m the numbci ol eollege giaduates and a 35 percent 
inciease ul those com})letmg one to three )ears ol college. 

• in occupations a 172 percent mciease ot those employed m professional and technical 
lields. a 138 [)erccnt increase in white collar woikeis. and a 33 peicent increase among 
craltsmen and skilled woikers Per capita iiieome is up 92 percent since 1*^)60 

• In industries a 55 percent decrease in agricultural and a 21 percent increase m nianu- 
tactuung industries Tlic top manufacturing industries are. 



In spite oflieavy outmigiation of young people from the state durnig the I^OC s. iheic uie 15 1_ r8 
moie people between th-: ages of 15 and 2^) than there were in 1960 There has been a similar iiicica^e 
ol those 65 years and o.. 

These changes have a tiemendous impact on the t)pe o\ library servi;e required loi the Alabama of 
tb'^ 70's The libraries must be ready to seivc a bcttci educated population whose interests are more 
sophisticated. Library seivite must be unproved in quality and expanded to meet these informational 
needs 

Acioss the nation, libraries of all types face critical problems in coping with the Hood ol puHislied 
documents and other informationu materials while trying to handle inflationary costs of library 
aciiuisitions and personnel Alabama shaies these critical problems. Users arc placing more requests for 
seivice and materials on libraries througliout Alabama They need reliable information for sound decision 
making m government, education, business and industry, social service and homeniakiiig. To provide this 
inlormation v^ays must be lound to share library resources and to make them available to all 
Alabamians. 



I . Pnmaiy metals 

2 Appal el 

3 Textiles 

4 Furnituie. lumber and wood 



5. Food products 

6. Transportation equipment 
7- Fabricated metals 

8. Paper and allied pioducts 



MereW' adding books and periodicals on a library-by-hbrar)' oi county -b> -count) basis wili iioi solve 
Alabama's libraiy problems. It will help to alleviate the existing situation in which moie than 5O0.(HX) 
Alabamians have no libiary service, but in the long run all counties should become part of a statewide 
library and inforination system. 

Development ot library systems will improve the quality of service and make more ii Uuination 
available to all citi/ens. A state financial aid program is imperative il the Alabama Public Libiarv Seivicc 
IS to meet this goal of equal access to essential library and information services tor evei> Alabamian 

Today in Alabama much inlormation needed by library users is not in books, but is available v)nl> 
in specialized periodicals, bulletins, repoits and other nonprint sources. While the total mtoiinalion 
resources available to Alabama library users may seem impressive, in reality most of these lesources are 
located in only a few major libraries in the state. Hence, it is apparent that not everyone has equal 
accci^ to ink>rniation services. 

hvcry state has an obligation to provide first rate information services For Alabama a first step m 
doing this IS a master plan utili/jng a time-phased program which would bnng Alabama libiary ser\ices 
up to state standards(n of S2 00 per capita within a ten year period. 

As part of this statewide study ot Alabana libraries, a Master Plan jor the Development o] Library 
and intormation Serviees jor Alabama has be^n developed It will be available from the Alabama Public 
Library Service 



(1) Alabama Standards for Alabama Public Libraries, Alabama Liurary Association, 1966, p. 6. 



CRITICAL NEEDS 



• The inosl ciiliLal need o( Alabama's inloiiiutioii and public librar> services is loi 
additional hinds tioin the state 

I'he State Agent) *s operation should be lunded b> the state, thus permitting stabilitv ol 
operation and continuity tor planning. DcpendeiKc on fluctuating tedc^'l lunds is a sevcie 
handicap to the Agency's progiain ot service. 

• Funds for developmental programs to local, qualifying libraiies should also be included in 
tne State Agency's budget To provide a minimum program ol library service will requne not 
less than 25^ per capita appropriated b> the State Legislature during each )ear ol the 
1^)73-1975 Bienmum 

• The Alabama Public Libiar> Service is in great need of new lacihties so that its programs 
and activities ^an be efficiently housed m one location 

CURRENT FUNDING LOWEST IN THE SOUTHEAST 

Today Ahibaina's appropriation for information and pubh»: library services is the lowest in th 
Southeast, This critical situation is depicted m Figure 1 and Table 1 below 
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(;a N( Ky. Teiin Miss Ma. SC Alabama 



Figure 1. Compa I'ion of State Appropriations for Public Library Services in 
the Southeastern U. S. ( 1972) 



Table 1. State Support of Public Library Services 
in the Southeast 



State Population Current Budget from State 



Ga. 


4,589,575 


54,274,206 


NC. 


5,082,059 


2,905,854 


Ky 


3,219,311 


2,075 660 


Tenn. 


3,924,164 


2,009,800 


Miss. 


2,216.912 


1,030.378 


Fla. 


6,789,443 


913,174 


S.C. 


2,590,516 


860,129 


Ala. 


3,444J65 


247,250 



This lack of su!Ticient funds from the state has meant substandard information and library services 
over the entire state of Alabama, and has forced the State Agency to provide only the mminuim of 
services which it should provide. The State Library Agency also has the smallest staff with which to do its 
job than any state library agency in the southeast as shown below: 



Table 2. Staff Size of State Library Agencies in the Southeast (1972) 



No. of Professional Librarians Supporting Staff Total Staff 



Ky 


39 


89 


128 


N.C 


31 


62 


93 


Tcnn. 


20 


65 


85 


Miss. 


22 


46 


68 


Ga. 


18 


39 


57 


Fla. 


18 


3! 


49 


SC. 


16 


18 


34 


Aia. 


10 


18 


28 
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New Facilities Required 

The present housing ol' the State Pubhc Library Agency located in cramped facihties and in two 
NCpaiatc buildings several blocks apart is totally inadequate for meeting the services it must perform 

Tiie Alabama Public Library Service should be included in the planning for building in the State 
Capitol Complex and be a part ol the Master Plan of the State Building Commission. This recommenda- 
lion is suppt)rted by Standards jor Library I'unctums at the State Level. Standard No 71 is quoted 
below 

'The Program oj Library Service Detennines the Physical Facilities. 

Planning or remodeling a library building, from its inception to its completion, should be 
undertaken by a team of experts. The team should include the governmental authority 
responsible for its construction, tiie librarian, the architect, and a library building consultant. 
' Planning must start with a carefui study of the needs and objectives of tiie library service 
program, a review cf materials about library buildings and the planning of library buildings, 
and visits to existing libraries. The study should be followed by u wntten building program 
statement, prepared in consultation with staff members. "( 0 



(1) Standards for Library Functtons at the State Level, American Association of State Libraries and the American 
Library Association, Chicago, 1970, p. 31, 
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MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 



hour major recommendations to expand and develop quality intormaiion and library services m 
Alabama arc iisled below. The basis of these recommendations is the changing economic conditions of 
the Slate in the 70's. 



1 Increase in state appropriations for library and information services. 

2. Provide new facilities in the State Capitol Complex to house the state's information and 
library c^^rvice agencies. 

3. Identify and coordinate statewide information and library services by the State Library 
Agency to provide maximum service for the user. 

4. Develop library systems or regions to permit total participation by all counties of the state. 
New regions or systems should lead ultimately to boundaries of substate planning districts 
as defmed in Executive Order No. 15. 



A program implementing these recommendations is vital because existing libraries do not 
adequately meet the needs of the users, Alabama Standards for Alabama Public Libraries, ox nationally 
established standards for library and information services. Alabama today is in need of and is ready for 
wise use of int\>rmational resources. For wise decisions in the areas of social and economic planning, 
government reorganization and improved standards of living for all Alabamians, it is necessary that the 
state have a well informed citizenry. 



\ 



ALABAMA IN THE 70'S 



An\ [>io|H>Ncd iibuny and inlormation services plan must be based oi] ilie ciiricni economic and 
population picture ol the state 

SLOW POPULATION GROWTH PROJECTED 

In developing the niastei phm an important consideration is the tact that population growth in 
/Mabaina is not expected to be significant. By the year 2000, projections indicate that the total 
population for the state will increase by only 300,000 persons or from 3 4 million to 3 7 niilhon^ ^ ). 
Dunnu the past twenty years Alabama has experienced slow population growth because of heavy 
outniigralion from the state For example, during these two past decades, 600,000 |>copie have left the 
state, and there has been a lack o( people moving to Alabama. Since 1960 the state population has 
inci eased by only 5,4 percent which is considerably lower tiian the national average population growth 
ot 13 3 percent. 

Such conditions as a large number of people leaving the state and tew moving in usually results 
from the lack ol employment opportunities in the state. By far the largest percentage of those leaving 
the state lall into the [)rinie working age group and the young, 

riiese general population trends are likely to continue in the future. Population growth will come 
liom white and rural birth rates. Dampening this trend is the outmigration of nonwhites. The nonwiiite 
|x)pulation m 1^70 (910,334) is almost the same as it was in 1910 (909,261). However, during this 
same period the white population has more than doubled in size 1,228,832 in 1910 to 2,533,831 in 
1970. 

I uture projections indicate that the state's rural population will continue to decline, or at best 
stahili/e. 

The nnplications of Alabama's stable population growth l\)r library and information services is that 
the state will not have to plan for large or sudden increases in population. This means the state can 
ciHicentrate its efforts on improving existing library and information services. This, in turn, will make 
Alabama more attractive to industries that might move into the state. Likewise, information resources 
can be made moie readily accessible lor all Alabamians and at the same time more extensive services for 
special grou|)s of potential users can be planned. Progress can be made towaid providing library services 
for the first time for the more than 500,000 citizens of the state who currently have none. New 
emphasis can be placed on the information needs of business and industry and government, 

ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ALABAMA 

Alabama historically has had a concentration of heavy, durable goods manufacturing: but in recent 
limes It has not been expanding its employment opportunities as rapidly as other Soutliern states Part 
ol this slow increase is attributable to the stable population and associated stagnation of industry. 
Another reason stc.ns from the concentration of activity in primary metals wliich has become a 
relatively low growth industry along with the associated mining industry, 

I xcept in the Muntsville area. Alabama has not attracted or deveK^ped activities that draw on 
skjiled labor, fmanciiil capital, and new technologies, Llectrical machinery and transportation equipment 

n) fVojCCt'ons of tH's kmd are based upon census data such as characteristics of the population {age, race, and birth 
r.itp), and economtc data such as occupations and family mcome These projections are a best effort to estimate 
futurp change If they prove to be too low or too high, they should be revised 
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manufacluring expanded rapidly during llic i%0's Also, public ad nun is (ration, education, retail and 
wholesale trade have grown Counierbalancing these growth sectors was a 50 percent reduction in 
agricultural employment, which is attributable to the outmigration of nonwhites 

Since I960, the textile and apparel industries have increased by 25 percent and counterbalanced 
the decrease in employment in the metals and mining industries. These jobs are typically low paying and 
utih/e persons of low skill levels. This testifies to the fact that the textile industry seeks locations wiiere 
labor is abundant and cheap. 

In addition to employment, income is an indicator of economic conditions. Median income per 
family in 1970 was $7,266 which is relatively low. Further compounding the low aggregate income is 
the fact thai 20.7 percent of Alabama families fall below established poverty limits 

|p planning the economic development of the state, planners should give serious consideration to 
depariv,»c from the traditional slow growth industries to the innovative, new technologies and ways to 
attract them to Alabama. To attract skilled people for such new mdustries, planners must include those 
cultural, educational, and recreational facilities which attract these people and keep them in Alabama 
Among these facilities are the libraries and information services. Statewide development plans must 
include improved schools, better library and information services, improved health care delivery systems, 
and the construction of cultural and recreational facilities. 



LIBRARIES, ALABAMA AND THE 70'S 

Alabama - what kind of valuable services and information needs can the state's public libraries 
provide in the future*^ Certainly the public library must assume a greater responsibility in the commu- 
nity as a resource and service center to those social agencies whose primary job is teaching. In spite of 
the fact that there has been a 50 percent increase in the number of college graduates in Alabama since 
I960, there is an educational gap - many Alabamians are functionally illiterate' they do net read with 
understanding, thus decreasing their ability to obtain and hold jobs. 

The public library is necessary for community development. New industries will locate where ih^ie 
are good schools, libraries, and recreational facilities for Uieir employees. Good public libraries are an 
investment in the future. Some specific examples of the services they can provide are: 

• Rapid delivery of information to the businessman. Good libraries can provide materials and 
information from their own collections or from other libraries by means of modern 
communications facilities. For example, if a businessman asked his local public library for 
an article from the Wall Street Journal which the library did not own, the librarian could 
take his name and address, call a larger library in another town and have a photocopy of 
the i'rticle nv'/ied lo the man's office the next day. 

• Make available information that is relevant to community needs such as job inT rmation, 
child care, marriuge and the family, health care, food and nutrition, budgeting, taxes, drug 
abuse, and environmental protection. 

• Reach the student nonuser through planned involvement of youth volunteers such as Boy 
and Girl Scouts Youth volunteers in Alabair.a are making a valuable contribution in work 
with special groups such as the blind and physically handicapped and the retarded. 

• Serve as a resource center and a participant in the aduit basic education program by pro- 
viding information and coping skills beyond the training period. 
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COMPREHENSIVE PLAN AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

ALABAMA S LIBRARY AND INFORMATION RESOURCES 

The libiary and intornidUon resources of Alabama are varied and widely scattered ranging from the 
small public library at Bay Minette to the large university libraries at Auburn and Tuscaloosa and the 
highly technical mforniation center at Redstone Arsenal There is an urgent need for coordination of 
resources and a planned practical form of communication for the maximum use of all Alabamians, 

TYPES OF INFORMATION RESOURCES 

Libraries: 

• I5J public libraries ol which 90 are members of systems and 62 are mdependent town 
libraries 

• 53 university and college libraries of which 28 are in four year schools and 25 are in junior 
colleges 

• 1250 public school libraries of which 695 are in elementary schools, 298 in secondary and 
257 in combination schools. 

• lysf-jecial libraries in businesses and industries 

• S libraries in state government 

• 8 military libiaries 

• I piison library 

• 4 libraries in state hospitals 

Special Information Services: 

• Alabama Development Office 

• Redstone Scientific Information Center 

• Lister Hill Medical Library 

• U. S Air Force Archives, Maxwell AFB 

• Southern Research Institute 

• Tennessee Valley Authority, Agricultural Research Library 
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ALABAMANS INFORMATION AND LIBRARY SERVICE NEEDS 

The library and infomiation resources should be coordinated to provide service so that all state 
citizens have equal access to them througli an efficient method of communication. Some coopt native 
efforts are already underway, but to be most effective coordination of these activities should be the 
responsibility of a state agency. The Alabama Public Library Service (APLS) is a service agency created 
by the Alabama Legislature in 1939. Its functions include providing public library service to all 
Alabamians, and providing library and information services to the state government and its agencies 

RECOMMENDATION The State Public Library Agency be considered as the official 
coordinating agency for statewide information services and its name be changed to 
the Alabama Commission on Information and Library Services, 

This Agency through its Executive Board and director is responsible for long range planning of public 
library service: for the state. Through its Advisory Council, composed of repr'^sentatives of education, 
business and government, it is already organized to plan tnd coordinate statewide development of 
information services. The public library is the only information agency with responsibility to all citizens. 

This recommendation is in keeping with Standards for Library Functions at the State Level 
developed to measure tne performance of state public library agencies by the American Association of 
State Libraries and the American Library Association. Standard No. 59 is quoted below. 

"Tlie state library agency should function as a coordinating and service agency to expedite the 
cooperative programs of academic, special, school, and public libraries in the same community, 
region, state and nation; to strengthen the total resources and services available to library 
users; and to enable library support to achieve maximum benefit through the coordinated 
effort of participating libraries."(l) 

In addition to these activities, tliis Agency's qualifications as the coordination agency are. 

• The Alabama Public Library Service works closely with the Alabama Development Office 
and the 12 Sub-State Planning and Development Districts and the League of Municipalities 
to develop long range plans for statewide library service. 

• Assistance is given to state departments and other social institutions such as public schools, 
colleges and universities, correctional institutions, hospitals, welfare agencies, and govern- 
ment to provide and improve library services. It assists local government in planning library 
service for the community. 

• An Executive Board, Advisory Council and director who are knowledgeable of the state's 
economic and social needs. 

• Planning and development activities arc already established. In 1972 the Agency drafted a 
five-year plan for public library development, and has made these planning services available 
to other agencies and libraries. 

• A location in the State Capitol Complex where its services are easily available to decision 
makers in state government. 

(1) Standards for i^ibrary Functions at the State Level, Chtcago, American Association of State Libraries and the 
American Library Association, 1970, pages 25*28. 
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FACILITIES OF THE STATE PUBLIC LIBRARY AGENCY 

The Alabama Public Library Service, currently located in two buildings in the State Capitol 
Complex, \b in great need of expanded and consolidated space, fhe Governor's Cost Control Survey 
recognized tlie cramped and inadequate space for this Agency and recommended relocating it ni a 
single area with adequate facilities. 

RECOMMENDATION: The State Public Library Agency should be relocated in a new, 
separate building in the State Capitol Complex constructed principally for informa- 
tion and library services. 

The Alabama Public Library Service owns land in the State Capitol Complex on whicii sliouid be 
constructed a new building designed to house not only this Agency but possibly tlie library resources of 
otiier agencies within state government. The infonnational operations of these agencies would not lose 
their identities nor governmental structure but could be enhanced by the greater utilization of resources 
and space and improved delivery of information services to state government. This arrangement would 
|)crnHt legislators, state agency personnel, planners, educators and others to go to one location for the 
information they need tor sound decision making. 

This kind of arrangement also provides close contact with library and citizen interests ihrougiiout 
the state and ensures a better program to meet the needs of the Alabamians to be served Standards for 
Library Functions at the State Level state: 

"Buddings to house state library services should be situated centrally to provide niaxinuini 
accessibihty to all components of state government which they serve U 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE STATE PUBLIC LIBRARY AGENCY 

To provide the full range of services which a state library agency should, the Alabama Public Library 
Service requires 90,000 to 100,000 square feet of space. 



NEED FOR LIBRARY SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 
ON A STATEWIDE BASIS 

In accordance with provisions of Public Act 1126, Alabama has divided itself into 12 sub state 
regional planning and development districts These districts provide geographic units for planning services 
for the people. In order to strengthen these units and provide social and economic services most 
efficiently state legislation! 2) has been enacted requiring system development or regionalization of services 
within these 12 districts. 



RECOMMENDATION' Development of library systems or regions to permit total 
participation by all counties of the state. New regions or systems should lead 
ultimately to boundaries of sub-state planning districts as defined in Executive Order 
No. 15. 

(1) Standards for Library functions at the Stdte Level, Chicago. American Association of State Libraries and the 
American Library Association. 1970, page 31 

(2) Alabama Law, Act 1126 (Regular Session 1969) and Executive Order No, 15, 



The sub-btatc planning dislriLt's can pu)vidc valuable asMSiancc id then lduiuics a^ plan \oi libiaiv 
dcvcK)pnicni Through ch)SC working rclaliDnships with the State Public Libraiy Agciicv , those sub-state 
districts can develop goals lor library service to be included in the Inventory <fj (ioals, Ohia tnrs anJ 
Priorities ] or Alabama. 

System development over the entire state would provide better inloimaiion and libiary seivites 
through cot)peratu)n and sharing of resources Independent units cannot afford to provide adequate 
library services. Sharing resources provides better service through systems for the same tax dollar 

NEED FOR COOPERATION AMONG VARIOUS TYPES 

OF LIBRARIES TO MAKE ALL INFORMATION AVAILABLE 

TO THE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE IN THE STATE 

Libraries that cannot fill a user's request tor information or materials from their own collections, 
refer the request to other libraries. Currently the Birniingham-Jeffcrson County Pubhc Libiary and the 
Alabama Public Library Service arc the only public libraries in the state that provide this backstop 
reference and inteilibrary loan service to other public libraries. 

RLCOMMLNDATION The State Public Library Agency to continue to work with 
public, academic and special libraries within the state to locate and identify resources 
and provide a network of libraries through rapid communications and cooperation. 

Some university and college libraries have urgani/ed themselves into cooperative units for shanng 
resources and producing union lists of magazines so that each knows what the others have- Some 
have installed rapid communications equipment such as WATS lines and TWX. 

A survey of major libraries in Alabama was conducted as part ot this study to determine: how many 
would be willing to |oin a network. In the summer of 1972 there were 12 academic and public libraries 
in this category. These libraries ^.lould continue to explore ways and means of expanding the current 
cooperative arrangements to provide more extensive and new library services throughout the state. 

Alabama has a very good information service in operation at the Lister Hill Medical Libiary at the 
University of Alabama Birmingliam in which information is provided to physicians by using the 
computeri/ed information center of the National Library of Medicmc in Bcthcsda, Maryland Addi- 
tionally, they provide personal consultation services to the physician in the small communities through 
their MIST Program. 

During 1972-1974 The Southeastern States Cooperative Survey will be conducted. Alabama is a 
participant in the Survey. Its objectives include measuring growth of library services and resources in the 
southeast, relating growth to socioeconomic conditions, providing information needed for planning of 
hbrary development, recommending approaches to increased cooperation in the southeast and estab- 
lishing priorities for library development in the region. The Survey will have an impact on library 
development of the entire southeast and provide a base for planning and implementing regional 
cooperative services across state lines. 
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BUDGET OF THE STATE PUBLIC LIBRARY AGENCY 



The State ol Alabiiiu lus tlie responsibility to develop Immaii resources as well as natural 
resources, to improve living conditions, and to make educational opportunities available to the people. 
Therefore, the State has an obligation to assume a rightful share of support for the agencies tiiat are 
instrumental in carrying out these responsibihties 

It IS impractical and budgeianly unsound for a state agency witl' a majoi function to be almost 
completely dependent upon lluctuating federal funds. Thus, the State should assume the financial 
responsibility for the operation ol the official state agency for the development of public libraries and 
information resources for Alabama. 

Tiie recommendation for the Agency's operation and developmental program is that the activities 
and program be economically stabilized with state funds so that the plan of service and the level of 
performance be of sucli quality and quantity to meet the accelerating information needs of the citi/enry 
and of government( ^ ) 

Currently the dependency of the State Agency upon the Library Services and Construction Act for 
Its program support is obvious, the total state appropriation is only S247,500, of wluch SI 1 LOGO is for 
state aid. This means that only 5136,500 is available for the State Agency's total program of operation 
^of which Sl(>.654 is rent for quarters in the Adnnnistrative Building). 

Obviously the state government through its State Public Library Agency cannot carry out its 
responsibility, much less give professional assistance to 67 counties, on SI 36,500. 

Therefore, the Agency's operation is necessarily augmented from the fluctuating and olten dimin- 
ished federal funds. This is not only unsound for operations and planning, it reduces the degree of 
assistance to local libraries and of the effectiveness of the State Agency. 

The State should also give serious consideration to the purpose and intent of the guidelines of PL 
^>l-600 (Library Services and Construction Act). 

The use of these funds for basic operation of the State Public Library .igency is reviewed with 
some concern in as much as the intention of the Act is the development of programs rather than the 
subsistence of a state public library agency. 

RECOMMENDATION: During the 1973 1975 Biennium the Alabama Legislature 
should appropriate not less than $1,412,000 for information and public library 
services. Such a budget would include the Agency's operation in the amount of 
S55O,00O and developmental programs, using state aid, in the amount of $862,u00 
(or the equivalent of 2Si per capita). 



NEED FOR SUFFICIENT FUNDING OF STATE AID 

In 1972 more than 500,000 Alabamians or about 15 percent of the population have no public 
library service available to tliem. It is a critical need that the state make funds available to provide this 

(1) Standards for Library Functions at the State Level, American Association of State Libraries and the American 
Library Association. Chjcago, 1970 . 48 pp 

Alabama Standards for Alabama Pubhc Libraries, Alabama Library Association. 1966, 24 pp 
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service Alabama also has a serious problem of illiteracy, hvery stale has a res[u)nsibihty ti) iis people lo 
make educational lacilities available The public library lias long bcLMi the people's univeisiu jJiilis 
and students pursuing independent study. 

Only two counties of the 67 in Alabama niee! financial standards as called h)i in Alahafua 
Standards jor Alabama Public Libraries by appropriating S2.00 per capita for public libiar> services lliis 
means that ( S counties are nnaiicidlly unable to provide the programs iiid services their Lomnumiiws 
need. By national standards, all public libraries in Alabama are substandard. The national standards ljII 
for an expenditure of not less than $5.00 per capita, 

RLCOMMtNDATION By 1978 in the third Biennium the Alabama Legislature 
should appropriate sufficient funds to bring all public libraries up to state standards 
of $2,00 per capita. 

The following maps on pages 15 and 16 show the current local funding by the 67 counties during 
1^)72, and the impact of the recommended financial aid Iroin the state of 25^ per capita 

NEED FOR QUALIFIED PERSONNEL IN 
ALABAMAN LIBRARIES 

The educational achievement, experience, and salaries of Alabama libranans were studied to 
determine the present status of manpower and the manpower needs if state and national standards aie 
to be achieved. 

Because of the low salaries, lack of retirement and other benefits and poor working condilions, 
welftrained librarians are not attracted to Alabama's public libraries. As a result those who aie 
employed by the libraries are often untrained. Alabama libraries can no longer afford on-tlie-|ob training 
and work experience instead of professional library training. Only 40 percent of public librarians aie 
college graduates and only 15 percent have degrees in library science. By comparison 95 |>ercent of the 
certificated public school librarians have college degrees; and approximately 85 percent of the college 
and university librarians in Alabama have master's degrees and many have faculty status. These groups 
alsi) receive higher salaries and retirement benefits than the public librarians. 

The average salary of Alabama public librarians is S4900 per year. This is i..bslanlially beU)w ihe 
beginning salary levels for librarians across the country. New graduates of library schools in June 1971 
were offered about S8000 per year, wlule the public libraries in the other southeastern states were 
offering S850O to $9000 in job advertisements in 197 J, These jobs required library school degiees and 
offered retirement and other benefits. 

The recent establishment of the Graduate School of Library Servire at the University of Alabama 
and graduate programs m media at Auburn, the University of South Alabama and Alabama A&M 
University will help to solve the problem of a shortage of trained librarians and media specialists. 
However, public librarians and public school librarians will not be cncouiaged to stay in Alabama until 
salaries and benefits are commensurute with education, experience and responsibility. 



Local Financial Support the 67 Counties of 
Alabama for Public Library Service in 1972 



f 





1 2 Counties 
10 Counties 
33 Counties 
3 9 Counties 
2 Counties 
0 Counties 
66 



0 to 25< per capita 
26< to 50< per capita 
51< to $1.00 per capita 
$1.01 to $2.00 per capita 
$2.01 to $3.00 per capita 
$3.01 to $4.00 per capita 



^Macon county with financial help from the Model Cities Program 
reactivated a public library program in 1971. No financial statement 
is available. 



The impact of an Additional 25C per Capita on Alabama Public 
Libraries from Proposed State Fiiiancial Aid 




4^ 




□ZD 



1 County - 0 to 25< per capita 

11 Counties - 26< to 50< per capita 

32 Counties - 5U to $1.00 per capita 

J 17 Counties - $1.01 to $2.00 per capita 

4 Counties - $2.01 to $3.00 per capita 

1 County - $3.01 to $4.00 per capita 

1 County - Program reactivated In 1971 
iP^^No financial statement available. 
67 
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ALABAMA PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

in OLtober i^)72 thcic were 1376 publk" schools in Alabatna 01 those I250haJ centralized school 
hbraiK^ 



Table 3. Public School Libraries in Alabama 1972 



Iniollnient 

3M,0bl 
:4M,345 
153 J 55 



Number ol SLhoois 

7*)7 llenientaiy 
:m<S ScLOiidarv 
281 Conibination 



Number with Centuiii/ed Lihuu> 

6M5 
298 
257 



7ob,561 



1370 



1250 



The greatest need h»i publiv: sclujol Iibiaries ni Alabama is in the elementary scIiddIs. Tlieic aie I 26 
scliuols oi 15 <S peicent having no centiah/ed library There are 486 elementary schools that have 
ceiitrali/ed Ubraries hut no eeitilkated librarians. Some ul these have clencal aides serving either full or 
pait'timc By toinpansou nearly all ol the sccond.uy and combination schools have eentrali/ed librai.;s 
It IS ciitical thai the young Lhitdren be encouraged to read, if Alabama is to overcome the pioblem ol 
illiteiacy 

Alabanu school libraries employ 8(XJ ceitificated librarians of whom 209 aie elementaiy sduKil 
libiarians,but ()62 schools had no libranans. There is a serious need to continue to upgrade the qualifica- 
tions ol slIiooI libiarians 



ALABAMA'S COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

In 1972 there were 53 ci lieges and universities in Alabaira, with an enrollment of approximately 
97,500 students These institutions represent one ol the state's most valuable assets 01 these collefes 
and universities, 20 ate pnvate and 33 are state supported The followmg table depicts the status of the 
libiaiies within these institutions 



Table 4. College and University Libraries in Alabama (1971) 



Total Number 
Number of Sciiools of Volumes 



Public 33 
Pnvate 20 
Total 53 



3,130,849 
1,157,085 
4,287,934 



Total Hniollment 

81,040 
16,460 
97,500 



Expenditures 1971 

$6,365,363 
(,533.135 
7,898,498 



Number of Librarians 
and Professionals 



190 
68 
258 



IS 



lwcni>-livc 1)1 these sclu)ois are junior colleges, wiule 2H aie loin->ejr schools highteen \\a\c 
grddiijte programs, of which 14 have libraries evceeding 100,000 volumes to suppoit ihese pii>yi,inis 
Fhe largest college lihiaries are at tlic University of Alabama and at Aubiiin L'niversity 1 hose two 
libraries exceed 750,000 vi»lumes each. 

The most serious library needs are in tlie junior colleges where S5 percent have ct)llections til less 
than 30.000 volumes According to the standards detined by the Association ot Colleiie and Reseauh 
Libraries no instructional program can be eftcctive with libraries of fewer than 50,000 volumes( ^ ) 

These junior college libraries are valuable educational assets to the coniniunit>. some o\ them have 
opened their doors to the piiblic and have become a community resource The\ need to be 
strengthened. 



(1) "Standards for College Libraries", Colfege and Research Libraries, July 1959, p 278. 
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APPENDIX A 



STATISTICS ON ALABAMA COUNTIES INCLUDING LOCAL 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1971 72 
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(1) The amount available per county jf the State Pub^c Library Agency $ budqt>i includes state aid at not less than 25rf per capita 

(2) Summary of state atd to multi*county systems (mciuded tn grand totai above) 

'Macon County reactivated its hbrary program in 1971 with help from the Model Cities Program. No financial report is available 



APPENDIX B 



HOW THE STUDY WAS CONDUCTED 



The niciliodology of this iludy was developed to insure that the entire nitornialuHi resources and 
needi of Alabama would be surveyed It was based upon the following activities 

• Study ol the state's population characteristics such as age. sex, employment, distribution, 
educationa: acliievemcnt, income and race 

• Survey of 1000 users and 1000 nonusers of hbranes using an interview/questionnaire 
technique 

• Survey ol the number and location of educational institutions and the status of their library 
and intorniation services 

• Survey o\ the number and location of public libraries and uilorniation centers, their 
collections, staff and facilities. 

• Study of perstMinel currently employed in public libraries, public school libraries, and college 
and university libraries including the availabihty ot manpower, and tlieir educational 
qualifications. 

• Study of the types and location ot industries and businesses to assess their potential 
information needs, 

• I nu 'Views with hbrarians, library Friends and trustees, state and regional planners, elected 
public officials, educators and representatives of the business community, 

• Survey of the state's libraries and information centers to determine then needs and 
problems 

• Examination of the possible methods of cooperative networks among all tyi^cs of libraries 

• Study of cuirent legislation affecting information and library service in Alabama and the 
new legislatK^n required to develop these resources. 

The results of these studies and surveys were analyzed and the needs and priorities for information 
services were identified. The funding requirements and the priorities stated in the Master Plan jor the 
Development of Library and I nj or ma turn Services for Alabama are based upon these statewide analyses. 



SUMMARY OF THE PLAN FOR ALABAMA'S 
LIBRARY AND INFORMATION NEEDS FOR THE 70'S 



This report is ineant to indicate the direction Alabania should take for pubhc hbrary development 
if it IS to meet the state intormational needs of the U)70\ It points out a financial rcsponsibihty the 
state can no longer avoid, The plan is grounded in financial reality and hence, is one the state can 
afford. 

It IS vital that a plan ot this nature is adopted so that the level of library service will not decline 
and the important goal of et^ual access to essential mformation and services tor every Alabaniian will be 
met. The necessity of meeting ihib goal is even more imperative as Alabama enters the transitional 
I970*s. Alabania is shifting from an agricultural economy to an industrial one. The state's natural 
resources are being utili/ed, but unfortunately provision for the social, educational and cultural 
development of human resources has not kept pace As the state's economy shifts there must be people 
available with the necessary skills, education and vocational information to fill these varied and 
expandmg job opportunities, Unless natural and human resources are developed together Alabama will 
not make the progress the I970*s ofier. 

Library and informational development is closely associated with the economic development of 
Alabama. While Alabama has library resources it is also true that the hbraries of tlie state do not meet 
tlie needs of their users and certainly not that of future users as the state's economy changes, tvery state 
has an obligation to provide first-rate library and information services for its citi/ens. But today Alabama's 
appropriation for information and library services is the least of any Southeastern state. This lack of 
sufficient funds from the state has meant substandard information and hbrary services over the entire 
state. With the majority of the library resources located in a few locations only those Alabamians 
fortunate enougli to live near them actually have ready access to the information. More than ^00,000 
Alabamians have no public library service. 



The current situation has produced two critical needs 

• The operation of the State Public Library Agency should be removed from federal funding 
and be the fmancial responsibility of the state; the Agency's budget should also include 
state aid for local library development. 

• The Alabama Public Library Service, as a state agency for the coordination of library and 
information services, is in great need of new facilities so that its programs and activities can 
be expanded and efficiently housed in one location. 
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MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Increase in state appropriations for library and information services. 

2. Provide new facilities in the State Capitol Complex to house the state's information and 
library service agencies. 

3. Identify and coordinate statewide information and library services by the State Library 
Agency to provide maximum service for the user. 

4. Develop library systems or regions to permit total participation by all counties of the state. 
New regions or systems should lead ultimately to boundaries of substate planning districts as 
defined in Executive Order No. 15. 



The plan proposes a new direction foi the State's hbianes. It is not a unique direction, but one 
more in common with those neigiiboring Southeastern states which now have a statewide plan of 
financial support. 

The proposals of this plan are meant to eliminate or ai least drastically reduce many of the 
problems now facing libraries in trying to meet the ever increasing demands for information and library 
services by the citi/ens of Alabama. Without the adoption of a formal development plan, and without 
the assumption by the State of its basic financial responsibility of this segment of state education the 
goal of equal access to essential library information and services for every Alabamian wtll never be met. 



STATEMENT OF MILDRED MASON 



I am Mildred Mason, Corporate Librarian for Reynolds Metals 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, I am concerned about the image of 
librarians and how this affects librarians being able to better meet the 
needs of people of the United States for better library and information 
services. 

During the summer of 1972., Nabisco, Inc. chose to run an 
advertisement m major women's magazines which depicted the typical 
public characterization of a spinsterish, small-town librarian. The 
"town librarian" was featured along with other normal looking typical 
Americans in a somewhat tongue-in-cheek approach to sell snack food 
under the lead line, "The Nabisco Munch Is On!'' The fact that the caption 
under the librarian read "Mildred Mason Munching" is incidental. I was 
personally amused at the rare coincidence of my name being used. But 
as Nabisco was soon to find out, the library world was not amused. With 
righteous indignation, some New York librarians picketed the cookie company' 
executive headquarters. 

During the subsequent months of editorial comment, I became 
increasingly aware of how defensive librarians really are about their 
image. Why is this true? I think librarians are frustrated not because 
the public holds a bad image oi what we are, but because the public does 
not have any clear image of what we do. A librarian is generally recognized 



as any live body who works in a building or a room do signaled as a 
library. In fact, any person holding almost any job in a place designated 
as a library is in many cases called a librarian, regardless of his or 
her education and experience. The concept may be erroneous, but only 
the other librarians recognize this fact. So to the public, the librarian 
IS still the little old lady who sits with the books. The toll this image 
problem takes is twofold: We fail to see our own roles clearly, with 
resulting waste in the placement of the human resources W2 already have 
in the profession; and, we leave untapped a reservoir of human resources 
which could add bright, productive talent to the ranks of librar lanship. 
To understand this position it is necessary to reevaluate the educational 
process that makes librarians. 

My personal experience has been confined to special libraries. 
Special libraries serve industry, business, research, educational and 
technical institutions, government, special departments of public and 
u'liversity libraries, newspapers, museums, and all organizations, both 
public and private, requiring or providing specialized information. The 
Special Libraries Association encourages and promotes the utilization 
of knowledge through the collection, organization, and dissemination of 
information. This seems to me to be a reasonably workable definition 
tor the function of any library. We want people who can collect, organize 
and disseminate information. 
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What kind of people do these things thai are done m libraries? 
How do we distinguish between who can and who can't do these things'^ 
A few years back, the members of the Special Libraries Association felt 
that a move toward professionalization of librarianship \\as in order and 
that our membership requirements should be strengthened. After several 
years of serious consideration, the conclusion was reached by the majority 
not to raise membership requirements. The reasoning behind this move 
was that because librarianship is not held to be a profession in the true 
sense of the word, then true professional standards cannot be enforced, 
A special librarian, then, is anyone who holds a job in a special library 
whose education and experience is suited to the particular needs of that 
job and tliereby satisfactory to the employer. It is not, by definition, 
someone who has been licensed by the state, examined by a governing 
board, or holds specific recognized degrees in specialized training. 

What educational process makes a librarian? Librarians have 
been conditioned for years to think that the master' s degree in library 
science is the dividing line between the "professional" and the "non- 
professional." One reason for this is that there doesn't seem to be any 
other tangible criteria for identifying the difference. Yet our libraries 
are filled with "professionals" doing clerical work, and "non-professionals" 
performing high-level jobs. Furthermore, library schools themselves 
have long been under attack for failing to educate students at a level 
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comparable to other graduate programs. I think that the nature of the 
graduate library program and the use of the degree as a principal 
criteria for the selection of a librarian is a major stumbling block m 
our present use of human resources and our ability to attract quality 
people into libr arianship. 

There is a place for graduate education in librarianship. There 
are some good schools with fine programs, particularly in law and 
medical librarianship. But I have never met any librarian who has come 
out of a library school with the air of confidence, pride, accomplishment, 
and arrogance, if you wish, that is evident in practically any graduate 
of medical school, law school, or of our ' lore prestigious business schools. 
Why can't we develop a few outstanding graduate schools that reject the 
Mickey Mouse work and the corresponding mentalities and concentrate 
on truly educating the best minds for the genuinely responsible positions 
in librarianship? 

How are the rest of the librarians going to be trained to collect, 
organize, and disseminate information? The various ways, all of which 
have been tried with at least some degree of success, include undergrcrduate 
courses, the library technical program, in-service training, and short, 
practical courses in specific fields. 

I would like to encourage the Commission to consider the validity 
of these programs as a means of upgrading the overall quality of library 



manpow(^r now in U. S. libraries and information centers, but even more 
so as a means o£ attracting to librariar'-'iip the quality manpower that 
is so urgently needed. 

In a recent article in Publishers Weekly^ dealing with the "information 
problem," a service called FIND is described as a question-answering 
service. "The key to the entire service is FIND' 3 ability to get answers 
faster and more economically than the subscriber's own staff. Apparently 
FIND can do better than the staffs of some of America's largest corporations,' 
who are included among their clients. Here is an organization that 
si*ccessfully does on a commercial basis what special libraries do (or should 
do) on a private basis, and public libraries do (or should do) on a free 
basis. If this concept spreads, many libraries are going to find themselves 
competing against losing economic odds for their very existence. The 
interesting thing i.s that the company "seeks people who have no expertise 
in information science or similar disciplines for many of its research 
positions. New employees are trained on the job. Without doubt . . . the 
best candidates for this type of work are bright generalists. The company 
has found a large pool of able talent available among liberal arts graduates 
and salary levels are comparable with those in the publishing industries." 



Paul Doebler, "Seek And Ye Shal) FIND," Publishers Weekly, Vol. 202, 
No.. 16, pp. 39-42, October ^5, 1972. 



Many liberal arts graduates have excellent educations, good .subject 
background, fine minds, ];ut no job skills. Most ne\er consider librarian- 
ship or information work as a place where they can put their knowledge ^o 
^work. If there were a tew exciting, well- taught, relevant undergraduate 
library courses in liberal arts schools, this could otter a new supply of 
people who would be perfectly c; pable of holding down many of the 
reference-oriented jobs in libraries. 

The library technician program that is currently offered in some 
of the community colleges has been hotly discussed. This program certainly 
musw turn ou* people who can do so much of the necessary clerical work 
in libraries. 

In-service training is essential in most special libraries because 
oi .ne specialized nature of the institution to which the library belongs. 
But ot'-^er large libraries could possibly cooperate by extending their 
programs to outsiders. 

If the Library of Congress would regularly offer a on^^-week course 
in cataloging at a basic and advanced level, it could do more for the 
advancement of good cataloging techniques than all the courses in library 
school. The American Association of Law Librarians has developed 
several excellent one-week institutes on specific areas of law librarianship 
that are taught by outstanding law librarians. This method of education 
has relevance and should be avc^'^lable on a wider bfs.s to the library 
population at large. 



To sum up my personal ieelings un human rcsourceb m thu 
library field, I think we are under- educating our leadership people, 
we are over- .ucating others, and we are failing to make available 
programs that are relevant to the work being done. Furthermore, 
because of the confusion with which we ^ee our own roles and our 
professional status, we are unable to convince either potential recruils 
or the pubhr that librarianship is a worthwliile career that sliould 
command respect rather than ridicule. 
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